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NOT ONE BLOW-OUT 


IN GOLDEN 
PLY TIRES! 








LASTED 3 TIMES LONGER IN 





GRUELLING HIGH-SPEED TESTS 








Heat generated by internal friction separates rub- 
ber and fabric—starts ‘‘blisters,"” which grow and 
grow until BANG! A blow-out. 








Remarkable new Goodrich invention resists heat 
— making the New Goodrich Safety Silvertown 


3 times safer from blow-outs at high speeds. 





Copyright, 1933, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


“No blow-outs.” “Lasted 
three times as long.” First 
quality tires without the 
Golden Ply failed at one-third 
the distance . . . or less. 


HAT WAS the sensational news that 

made our most skeptical tire men 
cheer. Gruelling high-speed tests—on the 
world’s fastest track— proved the amazing 
stamina of the Golden Ply beyond a ques- 
tion of doubt. 

Telegraph wires fairly burned with 
these marvelous reports: the safest tire 
ever built had been made at least 3 times 
safer from blow-outs at high speeds. 

Heat . . « the unconquered enemy of 
tires ... had been checked beyond the 
fondest hopes of the world’s crack tire 
builders. The Golden Ply had made the 
same quality tires last three times as long at 
gruelling speeds! 

Hundreds of thousands are flocking to 
this new kind of tire. Millions more will 
buy it when they buy tires. Because it 
doesn’t cost a penny more than standard 
tires. 


Today’s high speeds generate terrific 
heat inside your tire. Rubber and fabric 
separate. A blister forms... inside the tire, 
where you can’t see it...and GROWS... 
bigger and bigger, until... BANG! A 
blow-out! And your car shoots madly off 
the road. 

To protect you from blow-outs, every 
new Goodrich Safety Silvertown has the 
amazing Life-Saver Golden Ply. This new 
invention resists intense heat. Rubber 
and fabric don’t separate. Thus, blisters 
don’t form. Blow-outs are prevented be- 
fore they even start. 

Remember, Goodrich Safety Silvertowns 
are the only tires in the world that offer 
the life-saving protection of the Life-Saver 
Golden Ply. Yet they cost not a single 
penny more than standard tires. Look up 
your Goodrich dealer’s name in your 
Classified Telephone Directory. Have him 
put a set on your car NOW and be safe! 


FREE! | Handsome emblem 

s with red crystal reflec- 
tor to protect you if your tail light 
goes out. Go to your Goodrich 
dealer, join Silvertown Safety League, 
and receive one FREE. Or send 10¢ 
(to cover packing and mailing) to 
Dept. 219, The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. 





Goodrich Safety Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN 
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nlya STRAIGHT EIGHT can give 
Straight Eight PERFORMANCE! 











“I like Pontiac 
because I want 
Straight Eight 
performance — not 
something just as 
good.” 


“nm 





“I like safety and com- 

fort, and these bot days, 

; believeme, I prize 

tw Pontiac’s Fisher Con- 
trolled Ventilation.” 






“I don’t want cheap- 
ness, but I want a 
real automobile and 
I want practical econ- 
omy. Pontiac gives 
me just that.” 


“A car is a business 
necessity for me. 
Pontiac meets my 
first need because it 


, <li PonTIAC—the Economy Straight Eight —is one 

of the outstanding successes of the year. It is show- 
ing the way to big-car comfort and Straight Eight 
performance at low price and with operating econ- 
omy. Pontiac’s 77-horsepower Straight Eight en- 
gine gives 78 real miles per hour. And don’t forget 
that only a Straight Eight can give Straight Eight 





“Pontiac not only 


performs like a truly performance. 

modern car—itlooks 

the part, and I'm Pontiac is the Economy Straight Eight. Ask any 
proud of it.” 


Pontiac owner—and you'll find it is giving 15 miles 
or more to the gallon—and gives that not only for 
a few thousands of miles, but for many thousands 
after you'd expect it to show signs of wear. 


One of Pontiac’s outstanding features is Fisher 
Controlled Ventilation. Many say no car can be con- 
sidered modern without it. 


Try a demonstration. Let Pontiac itself con- 


a vince you that it has no equal at or near its price. 


costly cars, but I must 
say my Pontiac gives 
meeverything lcould 
want—and gives it 
economically,” 





The 2-door Sedan, $635, f.0.b. 
Pontiac. Special equipment 
extra. Body by Fisher. 
A General Motors Value. 


EASY GMAC. TERMS. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of the booklet, 
“What do you mean — Balanced Value.” 
It is free. 





BE SURE TO VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS EXHIBIT WHILE IN CHICAGO 
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CfacGod and country , we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: Jo uphold and er sme the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War, to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, state and nation; to combat the a ene the classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ;to safeguard and transmit wl wre the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse~ 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 


The American 
@ LEGION 


a MONTHLY 
Published Monthly by The Legion Publishing Corporation, 455 West 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES EXECUTIVE OFFICES WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York Indianapolis, Indiana 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Editorial and Advertising Correspondence Should be Addressed 
to the New York Offices, All Orher Mail to Indianapolis 
1 DESIGN: WITH A QUARTERING BREEZE by Leon A. Shafer 


Late Harvest by Leonard H. Nason’ 5 
Tilustrations by J. Clinton Shepherd 


Tue Man or THE Furure by Irving Bacheller 10 
Decoration by Forrest C. Crooks 


THey Wore THE Gray by Marquis James 12 


THE Court TAKES THE CASE by Louis Johnson, National Commander 14 
Cartoon by John Cassel 


TuHat Ounce or PREVENTION by Orland Kay Armstrong 16 


THe GoLpen FLEECE by Richard Giles 18 
Illustrations by Remington Schuyler 


A LarcustrinGc Our 1n Paris by Bernhard Ragner 21 
WHEREVER THERE Was A FIGHT by Frederick Palmer 22 
Tue Best Derense Is tro Arrack by Wallgren 26 
Orr Acain, Back AGAIN by The Old Timer 27 
Your Bic Moment Is Due by Philip Von Blon 28 
Tue A. E. F. oF i915 by John J. Noll 32 
Drums AND Buc es, Pius by John R. Wilson 35 
Tue Voice oF THE LEGION 36 


THE A. E. F. As ITS CHIEF PRESS CENSOR SAW IT 
REDERICK PALMER, who from time to time has been giving readers of 


the Monthly the details of his colorful career as a war correspondent, in the 
October issue carries his story to the point where, discarding the near mufti of an 
observer, he became Major Palmer, Chief Press Censor of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. It makes a thrilling story, one you will not want to miss. 


TE QUANTI 






The Ausaican Lecion Mowraty is the official publication of The American Legion and The American Legion Auxiliary and is owned exclusivel The American ion. yright 1933, by 

The Legion Publishing Corporation. Entered as second class matter, Sept. 26, 1931, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, ~ ng General Sen ete. Cree: Editor, 

= T. Winterich; Managing Editor, Philip Von Blon; Art Editor, William MacLean; Associate Editors, Alexander Gardiner and John J. Noll; Advertising Manager, B. L. Dombrowski; Business 

anager, Richard E. Brann. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 5, 1925. Price, single copy 25 cents, 
yearly subscription in the United States and possessions of the United States $1.0, in Canada $2, in other countries $2.50. 


In reporting change of address (to Indianapolis office) be sure to include the old address as well as the new 
The AMERICAN LEGION Monthi 
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Which of these 77 BEST-SELLERS 
formerly 2° to $5) Do You Want 





72. A LAUGH A DAY EPs 
THE DOCTOR AWA 


Now You Can Own Many of ee es 


loudest laughs Formert 


the GREATEST BOOKS of |73. sroct86 Svexter iba | 9) 


really happens on arctic ex 
> Formerly $2.50 


Modern Times at one-half to| 74. oscos ttt us 


e 4«<e ‘ ° SIONS—Frank Harris. Genius 
] who died in poverty and shame 
one-fifth Their Original Price) ress, innate vce niiens 
books you have al ian © eagle “pormerly $3.76 
Imagine getting great you ve always wan 
and own—books like “The Outline of History,” “Marriage | 75, THE PHILOSOPHY — 
and Morals,” “Napoleon,” “The Human Body,” “Rasputin,” | ... Life's gems in literature, ps 
“The Conquest of Fear” and OTHER $2.50 to $5.00 Best | © onfuelus Formerly $6.00 
Sellers for ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH! And you mav 76. ® AND SECRET 
EXAMINE as many of them as you wish—FREE—for 5 x br ‘THE JESUITS—Rene 
DAYS before deciding whether you wish to buy them! 4 ty — eery 
Check this list NOW. Select the titles you want—and SEND aulstion oo tetae, Pormwty 06.00 
NO MONEY with the coupon below! Which shall we send 7 QUEEN ELIZABETH— 
* Katharine Anthon 


to you? ... 
A BOOK OF OPERAS— SIX YEARS IN THE| Amazing era of Virgin Queen who 
7. fheary E. Krehbiel. 50. MALAY JUNGLE—Care pa oe enen, St oy St 09 


Former price $2.50 | veth Wells. Sheerest excitement, 
g, RAIDERS OF THE DEEP | humor, in astonis hing animal al and 73.7 Se ad PAL 
* —Lowell Thomes. Incred- | native life. “ormerly $3.00 | ry, So. ae duoes 
ible adventures of U-boat men. 52, THE SAGA OF BILLY nde nae cohnara anita talen 
Breathless battles under water. * THE KID—Walter Noble | eee oe eek ners ee te $6.00 
Former price $2.60| Burns. At twenty-one, he had | 2” OT IN THE D ES- 

10 UNDERSTANDING HU- | killed twenty-one men — not 83. ERT—T. E. Lawrence 
. “ E. . 
MAN NATURE—Alfred | counting Ind Epoch- making story of Lawrence 


Oni, of vin, dup tr oe 53 FAMOUS. roremen wries $3.60 -L. Arabia, adventurer. sev. = atte, | 
actions, thoughts ol sins. ° , eee Y—Lord Birken- WITH taWnunek” IN 
tarts nonee ie 84. NITE, TA—Lowell 


Form 
THE COMPA! IONATE THE CONQUEST OF - 
11. MARRIAGE—Judge Ben 55. FEAR—Basil King. Has | Thomas. * Companion yt - 
B. Lindsey and W. Evans. Plea | helped 100,000 to conquer fear, | eic“Snole story. 
for new social attitude toward sex. of i lines, loss of income, or ab- in $4.00 
mer price $3.00 ality ‘ormerly $2.00 ya 
12. FALMOUTH OR OR- 56. 1 TRAINING FOR POWER 
DERS—A. J. Villiers. Surg- LEADERSHIP— 
ing adventure aboard last of grand Grenville } Kleiser. Qualifications 
old four-masters racing ‘round | for success to meet today’s con- 
Cape Horn. Formerly $3.50 | ditions. Former price $3.00 
15 IN ee AFRICA 58. LEGION OF 
* —Carl E. Akele Adven- DAMNED—Bennett J. 
tures among the hana animals. | Do Am mone inside story of 
Formerly $2.50 French Foreign Legion by an es- 
17 THE STORY OF RELI- caped member. Formerly $3.00 
* GION—Charles Francis 59 THE BOOK OF WOOD. 
Potter. Tells true story of all * CRAFT—Ernest Thom 
faiths. Former price $5.00 | son Seton. Handbook of outdoor 







19 THE OUTLINE OF HIS-| lore. Formerly $2.00 
* TOR Y—H. G. Wells. This 60. fF CONOUEST OF 
masterpiece of all time, now com- ° HAPPINESS — —Bertrand 


plete in one volume. New and re-| Russell. Strips shams from “‘sin,’ 
vised. Includes maps, charts, illus- | fear, love, living. Formerly $3.00 
trations, diagrams, &c. 1,200 pages. 61 THE OMNIBUS OF 
Unabridged. Former price 85.00 * CRIME—Dorothy L. 
22 THE LIFE OF ~ thet Sayers. 62 thrilling stories of 
*—D. Vallery-Rado mystery, crime, horror, by world- 
Formerti $0.08 famous authors, 1,177’ pages; un- 


23. A STRONOM abridged, Formerly $3.00 
EVER YBOD Y—Prof. S. BEHIND THE GREEN 


Newcomb. New edition, com- * LIGHTS—Capt. C. W. 
pletely revised. Formerly $2.60 | Willemse. Hard-boiled deteoc- 
8 THE NATURE OF THE | tive’s 30 years of gang-busting. 

* WORLD AND OF MAN— Formerly $3.50 


Edited by H. H. Newman. 65 THE ROYAL ROAD TO 
Biography of Universe, Stars, * ROMANCE—Richard 
earth, bacteria, plants, reptiles, | Halliburton. Reckless young 
mammals, Man. 562 pages, 136 | romanticist in glamorous corners 
illustrations. Formeriy $4.00 | of the world. Formerly 85.00 
29 A SECOND BOOK OF THE GLORIOUS ADVEN- 
* OPERAS—Henry E. Kreh- URE — Richard Halli- 
biel. The more modern operas— Sustom. More impetuous adven- 


Samson and Delilah, Pagliacci, Formerly Lf 00 F-35) GENGHIS KHAN—Har- 
Butterfly. Former pric $2.25 67. HENRY THE Vill * old Lamb. Terror of civil- 
D MOR- * Francis Hackett. Brilliant ization. ane = L the 


LS—Bertrand Russell. | story of lusty royal blue beard and | known world For $3.60 


Straight thinking in sex ethics. his six wives. Former price $3.00 st PSYCHOANAL Y SI: AND 
Formerly $3.00 68 CAMELS—Daniel W. * LOVE—Andre Seiden. 

35. THE NEW BOOK ON ETI- * Streeter. Light-hearted no- | Far-reaching new scien ex- 
* QUETTE— Lillian Eichler. | mad cameleers way through the ; plained. For wrmeriy iy $2.50 


Famous guide to social usage | Sudan to Abyssinian border. 88. NAPOLEON—Emil Lud- 
bought by 500,000 readers! Formerly $2.50 ig. Thrilling rise and fall 
Former Fy $4.00 69 SEX IN CIVILIZATION— | of lover, warrior, Emperor of all 

36 BIRD NEIGHBOR * Calverton and Schmal-j;| Europe. One of the great books 
* Neltje a Friendly hausen, introduction by Have- | of modern times. Formerly $3.00 


acquaintance with 150 songsters, | lock Ellis. 30 authorities take TO LIVE—Arnold 


trillers, fighters. Gives quick | taboos out of sex. Formerly $65.00 * Bennett. Eminent author 
identification. Formerly $5.00 0 THE LAST HOME OF | charmingly records his rules, im- 
* MYSTERY—E. Alexan-| pressions, philosophy of success- 


37 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
* BENVENUTO CELLIiNI— | der Powell. Amazing adventures | ful livi 
Translated by J. A. Symonds. | in mysterious Nepal. Daring dis- 90. 4 
Amazing artist, lover, duelist. New | closures of social customs, shock- * Lord Charnw 
edition, = Sed, weprenet ing “religious” depravity P known, most authoritative 3% 
ormerk 00 | ra ‘ormerl, 
43. } WORLD’S LITERATURE ” ¥ _ 7 


John Macy. Formerly $5.00 P 
44. Vacaonn JOURNEYS END NO MONEY o0atauoton f 
Harry A. Franck. Circles glove 
— rn See py 7 Use the coupon. Mark the volumes you want. Mail coupon 

45. CATHERINE Tit | to us without money. Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. 

* GREAT—Katharine An-| Pay nothing in advance—nothing to postman. So confident 
me A a Stn Ba Ot 0 are we that STAR DOLLAR BOOKS offer you a greater 

46. 7 HE STOR Yor M 84.00 value for $1 than you can realize without actually seeing for 

KIND—Hondrik Willem yourself, that we are making . FREE Pe yy 
van on. Famous ory of| OFFER. Examine for 5 days. en send us only $1 plus 
. - ME 2 | 10 postage for each title you keep. If you do not admit 

Formerly $6.00 | that this is the biggest book value you ever saw, return the 
49. caer in we ALLY | volumes and forget the matter. The editions of many titles 
Pesntiee “Tene - are limited—don’t delay! Garden City Publishing Company, 
reader. Former price $3.60 | Dept. 529, Garden City, N. Y. 
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two of the scores of truly great 
books listed on this page—and 
now offered at only ONE DOL- 
LAR each: Science, travel, adven- 
ture, biography, nature—your fav- 
orite subject is here: And ALL Star 
Dollar Books are full library size, 
54% x 8% inches, handsomely 
bound in cloth, beautifully 
printed from plates of orig- 





a parense OF WOMEN 
L. Mencken. Ameri- 
ca's “aan brilliant critic starts 
furious discussion. Formerly $2.50 
95. © oa INTELLIGENT 
AN’S GUIDE TO 
SOCIALISM AND CAPITAL- 
ISM—Bernard Shaw. Written 
to women for men to read. Dis- 
cusses all life, government. 
Formerly $4.00 
96 TRADER HORN—Alfred 
* Aloysius Horn and Ethel- 
reda Lewis, Trafficker in ivory, 
collector of gorillas, admiral can- 
nibal fleet. Formerly $4.00 
99,1 THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
* LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph 
Collins, M.D. a and re- 
sults of sex ignorance 
Formerly | $3.00 
104 COUNT LUCKNER, 
* THE SEA DEVIL—Lo- 
well Thomas. Gallant adven- 
turer who sank 14 ships without 
loss of a single life. Formerly £2.60 
1 5 THE RED KNIGHT OF 
*GERMAN Y—Floyd 
Gibbons. Breath-taking exploits 
— Richtofen, Germany's ace 
Formerly $2.60 
106. “WHY WE MISBEHAVE 
* —Samuel Schmalhaus- 
Formerly $3.00 












“The Human 
Body” and “The Out- 
line of History” are only 
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107. % M “4 sTORY— ~Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Story 
- Lf more thrilling Lo her own 
For: $2.50 
108. ”“ RASPUTIN: THE OLY 
DEVIL—Rene Fulop- 
Miller Mad monk who hypno- 
tized Czarina; turned religion to 
See, For ae £5.00 
110 MEMOIRS OF ASA- 
* NOVA— Masterly lone of 

many, he prebe Ly hearts. U 


expurgated ed 
11 E'SON ‘OF MAN: The 
° ) Ema of Jesus—Emi 
Ludwi Powerfully beautiful 
biograp) ata Formerly $3.00 
112. ! DIA: LAND OF THE 
BLACK PAGODA— Lo- 




























well Thomas Luxury, squalor— 
sanctity, sensuality—wisdom, ig- 
norance. Formerly $4.00 
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118. 


122 


book for every 
average, or advanced. 


ORGAN THE MAG- 
* NIFICENT—Jo K. 

Frank life of “J 
American who ruled world. 
rormerly $3.40 

STRATEGY 
* DLING PEOPLE— Webb 
Sensationally dif- 
method used 


124 


and Morgen. 
ferent: shows * 
by successful men to sway others, 
reach ambitions 
CUSTOMS OF MAN- 
KIND—Lillian Eichler. 
superstitions 


125. 


Habits, 


CAN VERSE 
Christopher Morley. 
comprehensive anthology of clas- 
sical and modern 
4 indexed. 


wai CREAT MEN OF SCI- 
* ENCE—Grove 
28 absorbing biographies of - 


pore like N “——. 
Darwin. 


133. “THE § 


Camstee h history, clearly explains 
old = standard, 
anks, stocks, Federal Reserve, in- 

flation, &c 
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117. EXRTH 


self! The trut 
diet, habits, ‘nerves, 


every step 


123 


Winkler. 
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126 FAMOUS 
* AND WE 
LAWS— Willis rm 
Raine. History 
West not in text books 


Lewis E. a 
what Sing Sing is really 


‘key’ 


customs, 
since cave Man age. 
of . 


SHAK 


Former 

“THE HUMAN B 
*Logan Clendening, 
M.D. Stop worr 
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ER— 
Harold Lamb. Ruler of the East 
by Lee was only a province 


My 4” 


w about your- 
bout wale, 


trouble,” debunked of fads. to2 
119. Eww Formerly $5.00 
119 W WORLDS TOCON- 
ER—Richard Halli- 

Sustee Scomenmene adventurer 
sees — of early Spanish dis- 
‘ormerly $5.00 

120 IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S 
* MODERN COOK BOOK. 


2,500 tested recipes, oom menus 
and diets; over 1,000 pag 


Toran, $2.40 


* FOR AUCTIO 
ERS—Ely Culbertson. Standard 
player—beginner, 
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MacLeod 
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Formerly $2.40 
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127. SING 
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Vivid picture of 


like in- 


Formerly 22.00 


poet 


STANDARD BOOK OF 
* BRITISH AND AMERI- 
— Preface 


by 


Popular, 


ry 


Com- 


240 poets, 


588 


Wilson. 


Paster 
Formerly 84. oO 


131. FE Ane ees. OF 
REMBR NDT, R. R. 
—Hendrik Willems 
Sesteey een of 17th_cen- 


van — 


‘ormerly $5.00 


TORY OF MON- 
Norman Ange 


paper money, 


Formerly $5.00 
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The 14-ton fusion welder which welds together 
the side steel panels and back steel panels of 
Chevrolet's Fisher Bodies. 


to see 





Chevrolet craftsmen take the engine, and carry it 
over to the chassis by means of a hoist, then grad- 
ually lower it into its proper place in the frame. 


the Outstanding Hit of the Greatest Show on Earth 


CHEVROLET'S MAMMOTH ASSEMBLY LINE 


the only exhibit of its kind at the Fair 


During your visit to the Century of 
Ponevioi | Progress Exposition, save plenty of 
time for the Chevrolet Exhibit in the General Motors 
Building. In all the vast panorama of wonders at the 
Fair, none is so absorbing, so educational, so spectacular 
as this model automobile factory. From opening to 


closing time, awe-struck crowds throng the great hall 


and all agree there’s no sight like it in the world. 


Chevrolets take shape before your eyes at the rate of 
three an hour. You see the many operations that 


guarantee sturdy construction. You view the countless 
inspections that uphold Chevrolet’s matchless quality. 
You watch the last word in efficient time-saving 
machinery in action. In the short time before a com- 
pleted car rolls off the line, you will have witnessed 
65 operations, each of which is a fascinating show in 
itself. It’s the one exhibit at the Fair that everybody 
talks about, and there’s nothing else like it on the 
grounds. Most people make it their first stopping 
point. You’ll be wise to do so, too. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SAVE WITH A NEW CHEVROLET 
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LATE HARVEST 


by HAT Happened When Insur- 


ance Adjuster Lake Tried to 
Do a Run-Out on a Case and Take 


pe Leonar d AH, ie Vason His Vacation, in the Face of Orders 


to the Contrary by His Hard-Boiled 
= Boss, Sign-’Em-Up McClusky 
. Illustrations by 


Re Clinton Shepherd 

















N ONE side of the floor devoted to the claim depart- 
ment of the Eagle Liability Insurance Company was a 
glass-enclosed space known as “The Bull-pen.” Here, 
: between nine and ten-thirty in the morning, the ad- 
justers of public liability cases gathered to write up their reports, 
to dictate into machines what they had done, 
and make up the advance schedule of what 
they hoped to do. 

Among those who talked into machines 
from the sides of their mouths was a long 
man with a sort of leathery face, and the 
calm gray eye of one used to contemplating 
y it great distances. This man’s voice could be 
—_ heard above the others like a cornet above the 
other pieces of an orchestra, and at one time, 
when, in comparative silence, the words, 
th “Neow, I explained this to the plaintifi—” 

could be heard, the listeners laughed heartily. 

“Mr. Caleb Lake!”’ called a young man 
entering the Bull-pen. The long man with the 
E nasal accent turned. The newcomer jerked 





“Lake,” snapped Mc- 
Clusky, “yuh know 
anything about 
women?” 








one thumb over his shoulder. ‘‘To be fed to 
the lions!” said he. ‘‘He’s roarin’ for meat!” 

Mr. Caleb Lake stood up to his full un- 
gainly height. Then bending back again he 
hooked up the mouthpiece of his machine 
and closed the folder. 

“It can’t be bad,” said he, “‘otherwise he’d 
a-hollered!’’ He went out and down the floor 
to a glass-enclosed office at the other end. 
ity. Here behind a barricade of case folders sat a 
bushy-eye-browed man with a face like a 


less 


ie rock. A cigar in the corner of his mouth 
onal emitted smoke like a cannon, and his eyes 
sed glared indeed like those of a lion awaiting 
in meat. This lion-looking man was named 

McClusky. He was the chief adjuster for the 
dy Eagle, known as ‘“Sign-’Em-Up” to his 
the subordinates, from his frequently reiterated 
: statement that his only interest in life was to 
ing see that all those who felt they had any claim 


against the Eagle Liability Insurance Com- 
pany should be induced to sign their names at 
AN once to a certain slip of paper, in consider- 
ation of a certain sum of money, of not very 
large amount. 

“Lake,” snapped McClusky, “yuh know 
anything about women?” 

Caleb Lake started, then turned a faint 
pink. 


on 
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“No!” said he. ““That’s a form o’ knowledge that I’ve heard 
tell worked out expensive!” 

“Huh! Well, you heard right! Now listen. Here comes a 
case here about which our first knowledge is a summons and com- 
plaint in the name of a certain Mrs. LaTouche. Who’s the as- 
sured? Why, the assured is her husband, and the reason that he 
don’t report the accident is because he got killed in it. ‘Now, 
madam,’ thinks you, ‘we’re just too sorry, but we ain’t in the ac- 
cident insurance business and so we can’t be called upon to pay 
you, however much we'd like to.’ Yuh think wrong, Lake! Our 
policy covers anyone drivin’ the car with the assured’s permission. 
Accordin’ to what the preliminary report says, some friend of the 
husband is drivin’, and they blow out a tire and tip over. Hus- 
band is dead. Wife sues friend. The policy wasn’t written to 
cover a loss like this, but we gotta cover.’’ He smoked his cigar 
fiercely. ‘That is, we gotta cover, but we ain’t gotta pay! That’s 
what I’m here for.” 

“How can you beat a passenger case?” asked Caleb. “It’s 
goin’ to be hard to argue, if there’s no third party involved. 
What’s she after? Any idea of a figger yet?” 

“T dunno,” said McClusky, leaning across his desk impres- 
sively. “Listen to this: The defendant is a young fellar, so’s the 
widow. There was a big fife and drum corps competition in town 
that day, and assured gets full of malt. He asks his friend, a lad 
named Knowlan, to drive him home. The car tips over and 





















He wiped his 
hands nervously 
on a piece of 
waste, and an- 
swered Caleb’s 
questions readily 


LaTouche is killed. It comes out at the inquest that he was 
drunk, and Knowlan, the fellar was drivin’, is cold sober. That 
looks wrong to me! Another thing looks wrong, is this suit! How 
come this widow sues her own husband’s pal?” 

“Well, she might sue because she was mad,” said Caleb. “‘If 
I was a wife I’d be mad at a man that tipped my husband over 
in his automobile!” 

McClusky put down his cigar and leered sideways at Caleb. 
“‘And she might sue because she and this lad Knowlan decided to 
get rid of husband in the most convenient way and have the in- 
surance company contribute a little somethin’ to get married on!” 

“How you goin’ to prove it?” 

“Well, that’ll be your job from now on. Come in Monday, and 
tell me what you found out by then!” 

Caleb shifted his weight from one bony leg to the other. He 
coughed diffidently behind his hand. 

“T can’t do that, Mr. McClusky,” said he, “because I go on 
my vacation tomorrow.” 

“Vacation!”’ roared McClusky. ‘‘Whaddyuh mean vacation? 
Here we got a case that we got no loophole for, that’s gonna cost 
a wad, because if this widow knows enough to sue, she knows 
what the case is worth to settle. I give it to you because you’re 
the only dumbbell we got here that’s got the faintest glimmerin’ 
of elementary intelligence. I ask you to go out and see if maybe 
you can’t dig somethin’ up that we can use as a talkin’ point any- 
way, an’ you says to me you gotta go on your vacation! That’s 
loyalty to the company, if I ever saw it!” 

“T was told,” said Caleb, “‘when I first come to work for the 
company that I was to have two weeks’ vacation with pay. Last 
March they asked me for my preference. I said the first two weeks 
in July, so they give me the first two weeks in August, and this 
is it!” 

“Well, put it off a coupla weeks more!” 

“T can’t,” said Caleb. “‘I come from Vermont, and I go home 
every year. I help my father get in his hay. He’s been countin’ 
on me, and it’s too late to hire any help now!” 

“Well,” growled McClusky, “‘go out today. Find out 
what you can! Have a look at that widow. See if there’s 
any sign o’ what I thought, an’ if there is, we got ’em for 
conspiracy to murder. We'll see if they want to hear our 
argument on that!” 

It was a long ride by train to where the principals in the 
case lived. On the way out, Caleb reviewed such hasty 
notes as he had copied from the case folder. The car 
covered by the policy was being driven along the state 
highway at high speed on a certain 
Saturday noon. A front tire had blown 
out, and the car had overturned. The 
man Knowlan, who was driving, was 
unhurt, but the assured, who was sit- 
ting beside him had been killed, and 
the widow was now suing Knowlan, al- 
leging that his negligent driving had 
been the cause of her husband’s death. 
The Eagle, under its policy, must de- 
fend Knowlan, since he had been driv- 
ing the car with the owner’s permission. 
Since the car had been going at dan- 
gerous speed, according to all accounts, 
negligence could easily be proved. 
Caleb shook his head. The thing to do 
on this case was to let it ride until a 
few months before trial, and then get 
out of it for whatever price they could 
prevail on the plaintiff to take, short of 
the policy limit of five thousand dol 
lars. 

Caleb went first to the garage of the 
man Knowlan, who had been driving 
the car that had figured in the accident 
It needed but one look to decide Caleb 
that there was no conspiracy here. Mr 
Knowlan was a sturdy, honest-faced 
man, who ran a small garage and 
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The framed certificate of service read, ‘‘Killed 
in action at Bois de Orme, France, October 
18, 1918” 


filling station on the state highway. He wiped his hands nervously 
on a piece of waste, and answered Caleb’s questions readily. It 
had been about noon one day last week, and LaTouche, driving 
his own car, had stopped at the garage and asked Knowlan if he 
would drive him home. 

“What was the idea in that?” asked Caleb. 

“Well,” replied Knowlan slowly, ‘“‘he’d been lookin’ at the 
cup when it was red, and he’d got an eyeful. He was in pretty 
tough shape for that hour of the morning! Well, you know what 
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they are in this State if they smell liquor on you, and he had to 
drive through town. There was a lot of cars on the road and if he 
had an accident it meant a fine and maybe a stay in the brig, and 
the loss of his license anyway. So I said I’d drive him home!” 

“He been to the drum corps competition?” asked Caleb. 

“At Framingham? No. LaTouche wasn’t in the service any- 
way. Funny thing, that, because he was the right age and every- 
thing. He told me once he was waitin’ to be called when the 
Armistice was signed. No, he hadn’t been to the drum corps 
thing. He avoided the old soldiers. Afraid they’d kid him 
maybe.” 

“Well, now, about the accident. How’d that happen?” 

“Front tire blew out. We went over a bank.” 

Knowlan went into more detail, haltingly, his face saddened at 
the recollection. “I was drivin’ faster than I should have been,” 
said he, ‘because I wanted to go to this drum corps competition 
myself, and to get him home and get back and have dinner and 
change my clothes, I’d have to step some. Well, haste makes 
waste, and I didn’t get there after all.” 

“About the widow,” began Caleb, to change the subject. 
“‘What’s she like? Spose she’d talk to me?” 

“TI don’t know her very well,” said Knowlan. ‘‘Him I used to 
pal around with a lot. Don’t seem right, now, she should go 
suin’ me for tryin’ to do him a favor. I sent the notice to my in 
surance company and they said they didn’t cover, but to send it 
to you people. You’re goin’ to take care of it, aren’t you?” 

“Yup,” agreed Caleb, his thoughts on the case and his vaca- 
tion. There was obviously nothing wrong so far. Now the widow, 
having an attorney, could not be interviwed without his consent. 
Yet she was, in a sense, the company’s policyholder. Why could 
not Caleb call on her as such, talk with her, perhaps find some 
loophole by which the case might be disposed of and so clean the 
thing up, and not have it on his mind all through his vacation? 

“T think I’ll go call on Mrs. LaTouche!” announced Caleb. 
“‘What’s she look like?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Light haired. She ain’t much to look at. I 
don’t know her very well. I went round with him a lot, but not 
her. Yeh, I knew him quite well, poor fellar. You from Mary 
land, too?” 

“*Too?? What do you mean ‘too’? I’m from Vermont!” 
replied Caleb. 

“Are you? Why, LaTouche was from Maryland, but he talks 
—talked—just like you do!” 

“Go on!” laughed Caleb. “Didn’t you ever hear anybody from 
Vermont talk before?” 

“Sure,”’ said Knowlan, “but I never heard anyone from Mary 


- land but LaTouche. How would I know they talked through their 


nose down there, too? Well, now you speak of it, there is a differ- 
ence. You talk that way all the time, and he only did it when he 
got excited!” 

Caleb, however, did not hear. He was consulting his notes as 
though he searched the widow LaTouche’s address. But his eye 
was unseeing. His mind was afar, roving a mountain brook in the 
shadow of Owl’s Head, counting the hours that separated him 
from the deep vaileys and the peace that comes after heavy labor 
in the fields. 

Next morning, as Caleb entered the office, the assistant chief 
adjuster, whose desk faced the door, pointed silently, but with a 
grin, to McClusky’s den. Caleb went in, wondering what por- 
tended now. Old Sign-’Em-Up was there, eye flashing fire and 
cigar emitting smoke. 

“Look here, Lake,” he began, “what was the grand idea yes- 
terday? Whaddyuh go antagonize that plaintiff in the LaTouche 
case for?” 

“T didn’t antagonize her!” protested Caleb. 

“She said you put your foot in the door and tried to bust into 
the house!” 

“T never did!”’ protested Caleb. “TI just says to her, ‘Madam, 
may I speak to you a few minutes on an important matter?’ ” 

“Vuh told her you was from the Eagle Insurance Company! 
You lunkhead! Whaddyuh do that for?” 

“Why, she’s our policyholder!” 

“She ain’t!” roared McClusky, ‘“‘and you know it! Her hus- 
band was our assured, but that don’t make her a policyholder! 
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She’s got a shyster lawyer, or he wouldn’t have told her to sue us 
anyway. Yeh, won’t he make a fine thing outta this! We go see 
his client and try to settle behind his back! Oh, awful! We send 
a big bruiser out there to force his way into the house and in- 
timidate her! Won’t that sound great to the jury! As if the case 
wasn’t bad enough without that!” 

“T never did no such of a thing!’’ protested Caleb, his accent 
becoming more pronounced in his excitement. “I thought—” 

“Yeh, you thought! I know what you thought! You thought 
here’s a nasty case I don’t like, and I’ll just go get the plaintiff 
mad and old Sign-’Em-Up will have to assign the case to someone 
else! Well, you thought wrong! And when you thought you was 
goin’ on a vacation tomorrow, you thought wrong, too! Because 
you ain’t! You go out on this case and you find out some reason 
why we ain’t got to pay our own policyholder for his own fatal 
accident! And when it’s done, you come back and tell me about 
it!” 

Caleb went haggardly back to the Buli-pen, and slumped into 
a chair. The other adjusters received him jeeringly as they al- 
ways did one of their number just out of the ‘‘steam room.” 

“So I sez to the plaintuff,” they chanted, “ye can’t have it! 
I won’t pay it! The case ain’t wuth it!” 

Caleb made no reply. “Don’t go on your vacation!” McClusky 
had said, or words to that effect. How Caleb had 
planned for it, saved for it, counted the months and 
then the days! How often in thought he had roamed 
the hills, eaten baking powder biscuits with maple 
sugar on them, slept the sleep of the just in the old- 
fashioned bed, and risen the next morning with the 
dawn to feed and water the stock, wash at the pump, 
and be off after breakfast to a day of delicious toil in 
the “south mowin’!”’ Now all was gone! How bitter 
was the world, and how McClusky encumbered it! 

“Mr. Lake?” The office boy entered with a folder 
that he handed to Caleb, and two long blue envelopes. 
Caleb gasped, then hastily opened them. In one was 
his two weeks’ pay check, not due until Tuesday, and in the other 
two more weeks’ emolument, and stamped across the face, 
“Vacation Advance.” 

That settled it. The powers that be had promised him a va- 
cation, had set the date for it, had given him the money to go on 
it. And he was going! Let McClusky do his worst when he came 
back! 

Now what was this folder? Ah. It was the case of LaTouche 
versus Knowlan (fatal), with a newspaper clipping attached to it. 
Press report of the accident, probably, but rather late. No, it was 
an account of the funeral. ; 

“Former Soldier Buried Yesterday With Military Honors.” 
Huh? No mistake. ‘Our late fellow citizen, Arthur LaTouche— 
victim of an automobile accident—served overseas with 20th 
Division—wounded—-decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Cross.”’ 

Quickly Caleb seized the telephone and called Knowlan’s 
garage. 

“How about this?” he demanded when the connec- 
tion had been made. “I thought you said LaTouche 
wasn’t in the service?” 

“Yeh, I know,” answered Knowlan. “It was in the 
papers yesterday. I meant to call you yesterday after- 
noon and tell you about it. His wife was goin’ through 
his things and found his discharge papers and the cita- 


tion for the D. S. C. She found he had ten thousand P 


dollars government life insurance, too. It’ll come in 
handy. She took all that stuff down town to the lawyer 
to see what it amounted to, and he gave the story to the 
papers.” 

“Well, why should he hide it if he’d been a soldier? 
Hadn’t he oughta been proud of it?” 

“T dunno,” 

“And with a decoration, too. Why should he try to 
hide that?” 

“Dunno. Maybe he didn’t think he deserved it. 
Maybe he was sore. He didn’t get it till r920. I saw 
the citation. Well, they give him a military funeral, 
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replied Knowlan. “You got me!” 





anyway. And I never knew anything about it. I don’t get into 
town very often, anyway.” 

“Goodbye,” said Caleb. “When I come back we’ll want to 
talk to you some more about this. See you in a couple of weeks.” 

He hung up the receiver and tossed the folder into the basket. 
It behooved him to get out of the office before he got a direct 
order from McClusky not to leave it. Meanwhile, lest there be 
any question, he gently removed the clipping from the folder and 
put it in his pocket, thus preventing any queries as to why he had 
not at once dictated his impressions of it. Then, leaving by the 
fire exit at the rear of the building, he took his departure. 

Caleb descended from the sleeper the next morning into a cold 
rain. The wild valleys of Vermont, through which the railroads 
wind tortuously, lose none of their gloomy majesty by being half 
veiled in smoking rain, with long streamers of mist now conceal- 
ing, now revealing, the granite peaks, like a dog showing his teeth. 
Caleb regarded the weather with feelings akin to horror. It had 
occurred to him during a troubled night that he had not, perhaps, 
been wise in defying the redoubtable McClusky. Jobs were hard 
to get, if McClusky should prove unforgiving. It seemed to him 
that the mountains reproved him. Then appeared his father, who 
welcomed him with open arms, and McClusky was forgotten. 

“We'll go over to the lunch room,” said his father, after the 
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He pulled it out of his pocket, and then 
remembered. It was the newspaper clipping 


first greetings were over, “‘’n’ hev somethin’ to warm us up a little. 
We’re in fer a spell o’ rain, an’ it’ll be bitter goin’ up the mountain 
on an empty stomach.” 

“Lunch room?” exclaimed Caleb. ‘‘Town’s growin’ fast. Who 
they got here that don’t eat at home?” 

“Oh, this is a tourist place. Just runs durin’ the summer. 
There’s a Mrs. Sohier, from over in the west valley, she runs it. 
Overnight guests, an’ the like o’ that. Don’t pay, though. The 
cement rud’s goin’ down the other side o’ the mountains, an’ 
that’ll take away what trade she’s got. I’m sorry about that. 
She’s a hard worker.”’ 

“Excuse me, but aren’t vou Mr. Lake?” 

Both Caleb and his father turned. A small man stood there, 
wearing the wing collar, the derby hat, and the black gloves that 
marked him as a doctor, a lawyer, or a member of the legislature. 
He balanced an umbrella against the wind, and smiled out of a 
little nutcracker face. 

“Well, hello!’’ cried Caleb’s father. ““Mr. Godfrey, how be ve? 
Caleb, this is Lawyer Godfrey from Brattleboro. Mv son, Caleb. 
Kind of in the same profession. Caleb’s a claim agent for an in- 
surance company. Well, Mr. Godfrey, what are you doin’ this 
side the mountains this rainy morning?” 

“T come up to see a fellar about a deed,” replied Mr. Godfrey. 
“There’s a Mrs. Sohier I want to see, too. Where do you suppose 
I could find her?” 
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“Why, we’re right on our way there now!’ answered Caleb’s 
father heartily. “‘Come along with us and have a bite of break- 
fast.” 

Mr. Godfrey accepted gladly and they took their way down a 
deserted street toward a sign that said, “Overnight Guests. 
Meals At All Hours.” 

“Claim agent, eh?” remarked Mr. Godfrey as they walked 
along. “That’s a nice job. I had a case once against the Slow 
Jerky an’ Long Comin’ that paid my office rent for six months. 
If you should ever have somethin’ you could turn my way, some 
little subsidiary claim, you know, wouldn’t hurt your company 
any, I’d see vou was took care of.” 

Mrs. Sohier was a fierce-eyed woman, with a jaw that spoke of 
strength of character, but she had a hospitable manner withal, 
and smiled upon Caleb and Lawyer Godfrey when they were in 
troduced to her. The three men had breakfast and Caleb’s father 
and the lawver talked of various matters, of the prospect of crops, 
the bond issue for the new road, and the coming elections. Mr. 
Godfrey was going in their direction, and Caleb’s father invited 
him to share the family buggy as far as his way took him up the 
mountain. 

They went out to get the horse, but Caleb, having neither rain- 
coat nor umbrella, elected to stay in the lunchroom until they 
returned for him. He stood by the window, rubbing circles in the 
steam on its inside surface, and wondering if the rain would ever 
stop, when Mrs. Sohier approached and coughed apologetically. 

“T heard your father say as how you was in the insurance busi- 
ness,” said she, ‘and I wonder if I could (Continued on page 50) 
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THE MAN 


By Irving Bacheller 


O PHASE of the commercial era has more deeply en- 

gaged my interest than the development of advertis- 

ing. One result of it has been the elimination of the 

most distinguished media of art and literature the 
world has known. Since the main drive of life became commercial, 
even the ladies have studied the art of advertising. Their skill has 
had its effect on the scenery and conversation of America. Things 
in no need of exploitation have been pushed into prominence. 

When I was young the girls were small advertisers. A two- or 
three-inch ad at the bottom of the page satisfied them. No 
double column spread, next to sensational matter such as one 
may see now, especially at the bathing beaches! The results of 
this advertising are quite apparent. In my youth if a girl got one 
husband it was all that she could reasonably expect. Now she can 
get two or three. She can try them out with a large waiting list in 
case they do not wear well. She can return the goods if not sat- 
isfactory. When I was a boy the great mystery in literature was 
Mrs. Southworth’s Hidden Hand and about the most remarkable 
mystery in life was Every Girl’s Hidden Leg. 

Marriage has become a kind of commercial enterprise. A hus- 
band or a wife must pay dividends. Many of us are not bothered 
by the vulgar thing known as sentiment. Children and broken 
hearts—what is all that but cheap sentiment? The people who 
read poetry are very few. The shining towers of Romance have 
fallen. Shakespeare is no longer a part of our life. There is a kind 
of moratorium in the reign of immortal genius. It doesn’t pay. 

What a cheap, sentimental lot were the old time bandits of the 
Jesse James type! They always gave a man a chance for his life. 
It was poor business. They were all captured. We find no such 
weakness in the bandits of today. 

In my time the power of advertising has been convincingly 
demonstrated. We seem to have forgotten that of all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, the young are most susceptible to the influence 
of advertising. They find themselves in a strange country. Their 
curiosity about it is insatiable. They ask questions. They long 
for more and more knowledge of it. They see, they hear, they 
wonder. I remember vividly the queries that came to me when I 
was a little lad, and my sublime faith in father and mother as the 
source of all knowledge. 

Social and financial success may be good in their way, but the 
final judgment on a man and a woman must rest largely on the 
success of their home. What kind of goods are they selling to 
their children? 

We who have gone far up the road cannot remake ourselves. 
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Only a kind of miracle 
could accomplish that. 
But we do have it in 
our power to make 
real men and women 
of our boys and girls. 
We may well wonder 
what is to happen to 
this beloved land of 
ours in the next century, but if we do our work well with these 
little people entrusted to our keeping, we need have no wonder. 
America must have leaders, and it is in our power to make them. 
The future is in our hands. All ye parents, teachers and lawmakers 
please take heed of this. 

Many of us have suffered, but with all our losses I hope that 
few have lost either their patriotism or their worthy ideals. If we 
look through our troubles to the big underlying cause of them, we 
shall be in no mood to slight our task. The truth is that all our 
troubles have come of the bad training of the young. If the Haps- 
burgs and Hohenzollerns had been wise and careful in the bring- 
ing up of Franz Josef and Wilhelm II, it is probable that we would 
have had no World War. Flattered, pampered and cajoled, these 
boys were soon able to imagine that they were the partners of God. 


Decoration by 
Forrest C.Crooks 


OST of the ills of this world have been caused by princes 
spoiled when they were young. The human race has at last 
discovered this great truth. Since 1918 how many thrones and 
emperors have tumbled into the dust! This old earth has almost 
purged itself of emperors. There is not one left with a voice 
louder than a tin whistle. Still it is, I fear, a fact that many of us 
common people are still raising princes and princesses—boys and 
girls full of conceit and greed and selfishness. Surely those qual- 
ities have been too apparent in the history of the last ten years. 
All the taints of heredity are, I think, due to carelessness in the 
training of children. The main objective of life is not business or 
pleasure but the making of men and women. What are we to try 
to sell to the young? 

We all know that honor and good faith and kindness and chiv- 
alry and a passion for human service are things that go into the 
making of a great spirit. 

But with all that it may never get far. It must always be try- 
ing to strengthen and improve its structure of manhood. It must 
never be quite satisfied with that. It must have modesty, self 
restraint and a growing faith in its own power. These qualities, 
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some of which seem almost to be inconsistent, made Lincoln the 
pre-eminent ideal of civilized peoples. Always amenable to coun- 
sel, he was never the “know it all” type of man. The insults of 
his own Commander-in-Chief and the abuse of those who mis- 
understood and hated him could not break the calm of his spirit. 
He carefully weighed the opinions of other men and then he chose 
his course and once he had chosen it he was immovable as the 
rock base of a mountain. With all his humility he had sublime 
faith in his own convictions. It is interesting that Lincoln and 
Lee, who differed much, have exercised a greater influence over 
the youth of our country than all the other leaders. I think it 
is because they had a like love of their fellow men. Lee’s beautiful 





“We may wonder what is to happen to this 
beloved land of ours in the next century, 
but if we do our work well with these little 
people entrusted to our keeping, we need 
have no wonder. America must have leaders, 
and it is in our power to make them” 





courtesy and charity are an active and a growing force in America, 

I have lived in the age of invention. Certain men and women 
have invented new morals and found a limited sale for them. 
What with alimony, lawyer’s fees, honeymoon expenses and the 
price of blighted affection, they are too costly to come into gen- 
eral use. I have seen ladies with invented faces. They never fit. 
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Certain college professors have invented a new type of intellect 
warranted to be perfectly satisfied with itself and the pleasures of 
this life. It wouldn’t fit the most of us. Some invented a new way 
of getting rich. No more thrift and hard work! All one had to do 
was speculate and prosper. That has gone into the junk heap. 

By and by, Edison and others invented a new world—a world 
of illusion full of wonder and mystery—a refuge from drudgery 
and care and the wearying commonplace of everyday existence. 
The human race had known of nothing so important since the 
discovery of America. The new world found by Columbus was 
never to be the scene of more picturesque and thrilling adventures. 
No one had to endure danger and discomfort in this marvelous 
shadow world. I saw its power. The Christian church seemed to 
be unaware that a new force had come greater even than itself. 
The conversien of the heathen had suddenly dwindled to nothing 
in comparison with the peril of those in the fold. Soon they dis- 
covered that its power over the young was immeasurable. Often 
there was a slim attendance at Sunday School but this Every Day 
School was apt to be crowded with the young. It was persistently 
advertising evil. 

It seemed to be largely given over to the affairs of Satan. 
Harlots, robbers, bandits, kidnappers were advertising the 
liberated intellect and the things that go with it—underworld 
slang, gun play, “bumping off a guy,” robbery, seduction, illicit 
passion and every type of outlaw violence and wild adventure. 
And our young, seeking knowledge of the world, got this revolt- 
ing picture of life. 

So few of us seem to remember that children never forget. And 
what is character but the sum of one’s memories and a dash of 
heredity? I say without hesitation that the shadow world has 
been mostly up to this date a bandit factory and a finishing school 
for libertines where the child is likely to lose all respect for God, 
man and human decency. A business (Continued on page 42) 
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General John B. Gordon was Governor of 
Georgia when he was elected Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. C. V. at its first convention. He 
continued to hold the highest office in the vet- 
erans’ organization until his death in 1904 


N VIEW of the creed of the ephemeral organization which 
some ten years ago borrowed the name Ku Klux Klan it 
may be of interest to relate that the Chaplain-in-Chief of 
the original Klan was Father Abram Ryan, a Catholic priest, 

and that its principal financial backer was Judah P. Benjamin, 
a Jew who had been Secretary of State of the Confederate govern- 
ment. So much for an example of the comprehensive and vital 
character that Nathan Bedford Forrest gave the Klan when he 
assumed control of its destinies in May, 1867, at the secret con 
clave in the Maxwell House at Nashville while an unsuspecting 
Federal army was encamped in the city to enforce the will of the 
Northern extremists on the South. 

At this meeting the name of the society was expanded to The 
Invisible Empire of the Ku Klux Klan and the senior officer’s 
title changed to Grand Wizard, which was a personal tribute to 
General Forrest whose war record had earned him the sobriquet 
of Wizard of the Saddle. Plans were made to extend the Empire 
throughout the South. It was subdivided into Realms, which 
were States, Dominions which were Congressional Districts, 
Provinces and Dens. The invisible character of the Empire was 
preserved and the secrets of its remarkable career kept despite 
the efforts of ten thousand spies to learn them. To this end the 
whole work of organization and administration of the Klan 
during the twelve years of its existence was conducted without 
written records. No membership rolls were kept. The oath of 
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allegiance and the brief constitution were committed to memory 


and circulated by word of mouth. 

Probably none other than Forrest could have managed such 
an organization successfully, but General Forrest, although the 
most brilliant cavalry tactician the war produced, was almost an 
illiterate man. ‘Hed Quaters” and “sadle” are samples of his 
spelling when he undertook to write an order. He ran his army 
with a minimum of paper-work that has been a serious obstacle 
to historians. But from his habit of carrying plans for a campaign 
in his head and communicating them orally to subordinates he 
developed an exceptional memory and cultivated this faculty in 
others. 

The Klan oath was a vow not to be lightly taken. The candi- 
date swore “before the great immaculate God of heaven and 
earth” to “uphold and defend the Constitution of the United 
States as it was handed down by our forefathers in its original 
purity . . . and forever maintain and contend that intelligent 
white men shall govern this country.”’ It pledged the applicant 
to assist ‘all brothers in distress, females, widows and their 
households.”” Orders must be obeyed and the secrets of the Em- 
pire kept under penalty of “‘death at the hands of my brethren.” 





It Was Not Until Nearly a Quarter Century 
After the Close of the War That the United 
Confederate Veterans Was Formed. Modeled 
on the Grand Army of the Republic, It Came 
to Speak for the Southern Veteran as the 
G. A. R. Did for the Northern 





The Nashville “convention” dispersed as quietly as it had 
come together. General Forrest had picked his lieutenants in 
every Southern State—leaders of the highest type such as John 
B. Gordon in Georgia, Wade Hampton and William H. Wallace 
in South Carolina, Albert Pike in Arkansas, James Z. George in 
Mississippi, Zebulon B. Vance in North Carolina. From the 
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Potomac to the Rio Grande, Forrest’s couriers carried the Grand 
Wizard’s plea for action. 

But no action could be prompt enough to parry the first stag- 
gering blow. Under the Act of March 2, 1867, the governments of 
ten States had been abolished and five military districts substi- 
tuted pending the creation of new state governments by con- 
stitutional conventions in which Negroes should be eligible to 
sit though whites who had supported the Confederacy were 
barred. At the time of the Nashville meeting the Federal troops 
were in their places attended by swarming trains of Northern 
adventurers bent on manipulating the Negro vote to raise them- 
selves to the places of power denied the Southern whites. The 
stage was set for the carpet-bag rule. 

The first duty of the military was to see to the registration of 
all males of voting age. Whites as well as blacks could vote, 
though the whites, except those who would swear they had not 
supported the Confederacy, were ineligible to hold office. In five 
States the registration of Negro voters exceeded that of whites, 
the ratio in South Carolina being two to one. Of 87,121 colored 
voters in Louisiana 8,597 were said to be able to sign their names. 

The registration brought home to the South the grave nature of 
the new struggle that confronted it. It was not as if Negro suf- 
frage had been made the law of the land. In only eight Northern 
States was the Negro permitted to vote, and in these States the 


been the plan Lincoln had suggested shortly before his death. 

But for the activity of the carpet-baggers Negro registration 
would have been light. The Klan would have seen to this, and 
the task would have presented few difficulties. The average ex- 
slave had vague ideas concerning his newly acquired rights of 
citizenship. He did not know what the words meant, much less 
the words constitution or constitutional convention. Despite 
the coaching of the carpet-baggers many colored people believed 
the ballot meant the realization of a passing agitation for “‘forty 
acres and a mule” for every Negro field hand. Others thought it 
meant that their wives could wear hoop skirts. But the carpet 
baggers and the troops, whose orders were specific, saw that the 
Negroes got on the polling lists. Colored men were regimented 
into clubs called Union Leagues and marched to places of regis 
tration. This caused some disorder. Military authorities closed 
the University of Georgia because of a student’s speech and re 
moved several sheriffs who failed to show a sufficiently lively 
interest in the registration of Negroes. In Arkansas the courts 
were suppressed. In Mississippi forty-one citizens who had been 
too free with their criticisms were arrested by the military and 
held for trial by courts-martial although the civil courts were 
open. 

With open opposition impossible the fettered white South 
could only work behind a mask or submit. This gave the Klan a 





Fifty years after Pickett’s famous charge up Cemetery Hill the survivors of the Con- 
federate host came back to Gettysburg to honor the men of both sides who died there 


colored population was negligible. In Massachusetts and other 
States literacy was required of all voters regardless of color. 
Before the Radical Congress in its assault upon the conciliatory 
reconstruction policy of President Johnson had turned the gov- 
ernment of the South over to the former slaves and their carpet- 
bag masters, Alexander H. Stephens, late vice president of the 
Confederacy and other enlightened Southerners were at work on 
a scheme to give intelligent Negroes the ballot. This also had 
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chance that Forrest did not neglect. He directed that every Den 
of the Klan parade on July 4, 1867, the date being chosen because 
of its national rather than sectional significance. It was a bid 
for the tolerant people of the North to look beyond the barriers 

of prejudice at the effects of the Radical program in the South. 
In five States the hooded pageants rode forth, taking particular 
pains to exhibit themselves to carpet-baggers and Negroes. No 
words were spoken, no warnings uttered. (Continued on page 38) 
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* The National Commander Says ~ 


THE CO URI Lakes 
the CASE 


NDER our legal system any man charged with an 

offense against the law has the right to have his case 

passed upon by a jury of his peers. The system is per- 

haps not perfect, and various angles of it have been 
under criticism probably since it was initiated—certainly since 
the first man to take advantage of it got what he thought was a 
raw decision. But in theory, and largely in practice, the jury 
system is eminently fair. Juries can be swayed by impassioned 
pleas that supplant reason with emotion; they can be so timorous 
of popular disapproval that they put themselves on trial instead 
of the prisoner and decide according to what is good for them 
rather than for justice; they can occasionally—at least individual 
members can—be extremely dense. There is the traditional story, 
told in every jury room in the land, of the one juror who was 
holding out in the face of eleven men who were convinced that 
they were right, and probably were. A bailiff knocked on the door 
to inform them that it was time for lunch. “All right,” grumbled 
the foreman. “Send out for eleven sirloin steaks smothered in 
onions—and one bale of hay.” 

But with all the jury system’s faults we love it still, and will 
doubtless continue to use it until the end of time. Its merits out- 
weigh its defects. The democracy of the jury system appeals in- 
stinctively to any fair-minded person. 

But the jury is not the supreme factor in a case. Our legal 
system realizes that the jury system has its imperfections, and 
we have a safeguard to act as a check on any jury that, for what- 
ever cause, renders a decision that does not seem to the court 
to be a just decision. Technically, it is the jury’s function to pass 
on the evidence, to winnow the true from the false, and it is the 
court’s function to pass on the law. But the court, in the exercise 
of its own judgment, can if circumstances warrant take the case 
out of the jury’s hands—can instruct a verdict, can render a 
verdict without instruction, can set aside the verdict of the jury 
altogether. It can, in technical parlance, render a judgment 
non obstante veredicto—notwithstanding the verdict. 

The court, in other words, is the ultimate arbiter—not the 
jury. We see this fact particularly when a case is appealed, per- 
haps as high as the Supreme Court of the United States, through 
appellate courts which are themselves a sort of combination of 
judge and jury. We believe in the jury system, but we believe 
in a jury system held in moderate but definite check by the court. 
The jury suggests, the court directs. 

During the past year The American Legion has been on trial. 
The jury has been made up of its own membership. The jury has 
weighed calmly the testimony that has been brought against the 
organization—testimony in many evidences biased, warped, often 
maliciously false. The facts are familiar to you—you have read 
them in my articles, heard them in my addresses up and down the 
country in mass meetings and over the radio. You are convinced 
that The American Legion was charged with high crimes and mis- 
demeanors of which it was not guilty. 

But your sincere belief that it was not guilty has not been— 
could not be—enough. Over and above you sits the court, the 
court that is the American people. What you may think means 
nothing compared with what the court thinks. 

What does the court think? Remember that the trial began last 
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March with the announcement of the Administration’s economy 
program. Remember that it has continued through the tumul 
tuous months since then, and that although a definite balance was 
struck in the handling of the problem of the disabled World War 
veteran in June, the case is still in process of being finally ad 
judicated. 

Even while these lines are being written the verdict is being 
rendered. It is possible in this article to present a few of the 
straws which indicate the direction in which the wind is setting 
Public opinion is rendering its decision, and the decision is favor 
able to The American Legion. 

The Portland (Maine) Evening Express, commenting on your 
Commander’s Fourth of July broadcast, declared: 

“Mr. Johnson did not deny that some of the laws previous to 
the economy act imposed injustices on taxpayers by giving com 
pensation to veterans who were not disabled, but he did deny 
that the Legion was responsible for those which were the 
most costly and the least defensible. He doesn’t deny that the 
Legion vigorously opposed the passage of the economy act. ‘We 
knew,’ said he, ‘when the legislation was before Congress that it 
threatened drastic cuts in payments to veterans who were dis- 
abled and handicapped for life as a direct result of their service 
to the country in the World War.’ 

“It is common knowledge that the Legion was justified in that 
conclusion.” 

“Corrections were secured,” the Express continues, “‘as a re- 
sult of the intervention of the Legion administration,” and I 





Mr. Average Citizen: «Why, you’re pretty 
much the same sort you were in 1918 
after all!” 








want to add here that in my interpretation the phrase “Legion 
administration” means not merely National Headquarters, the 
national officials, the National Rehabilitation Committee and the 
National Executive Committee, but the whole alert and watchful 
Legion membership. Further, says the Express: 

“Corrections were secured as a result of the intervention of 
the Legion administration and Mr. Johnson expresses the hope 
that those now ordered will protect all sick and disabled veterans 
against further injustices during the period of economy and re 
covery. 

“The Legion organization acted with conservatism following 
the passage of the economy act. Mr. Johnson told his listeners 
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Cartoon by John Cassel 


they might have denounced the President and thrown all possible 
obstacles in the path of his efforts to end the depression and re- 
store prosperity and happiness to the Country. The Legion could 
have done that, but had it followed that course it would for the 
first time as he says have been of disservice to the Country.” 

The Baltimore Sun was kind enough to say of the Fourth of 
July statement of the Legion’s position that it “will do more to 
persuade the public to join in the demand for a square deal for 
those veterans who have honest claims upon the Government 
than any amount of denunciation of the American people as 
‘ungrateful’ to those who bore the brunt of the war.” Continuing, 
the Sun says: 

“To veterans who demand an angry attack on the Administra- 
tion, the commander of the Legion says he ‘is not going to bite off 
his nose to spite the President’s face.” He makes no denial that 
former pension laws were too liberal, imposing ‘injustices upon 
taxpayers by giving compensation to veterans who were not 
disabled.’ Instead of obstinately standing in the path of the 
Government’s economy program the wiser procedure was adopted 
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of going along with it in the hope that, with presentation of 
proof that some of the regulations wrought unanticipated hard- 
ships upon deserving veterans, the President would be fair and 
just. As proof that this was wise policy, corrections are now under 
way in the administration of the last pension law. 

“When an ex-soldier shows that he can see the Government’s 
and the taxpayer’s side of the case, as well as that of his comrades, 
he will be listened to. And when he speaks of the regulations ‘im 
posing unthinkableinjustices on maimed, crippled and disheartened 
men’ he need not fear that the taxpayer will not be ready and 
willing to bear whatever outlay is necessary to meet just demands 
of service-connected disability cases. It was, in part, to maintain 
financial ability to do so that the fight was waged to get off the 
pension rolls those who did not belong upon it.” 

Every Legionnaire became familiar some months back with 
the noisy activities of an “economy” organization which seemed 
to think that the only economy that needed to be effected was 
in veteran appropriations. Veteran appropriations were cut— 
and the “economy” organization became (Continued on page 60) 
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Off for a short hike and happy to 
go—sunsuits are standard equipment 
at the Legionville Preventorium 


VER in the southern part of Kansas, nestled among the 
farms that line the highway from Independence to 
Coffeyville, is a billet wherein tiny soldiers are fighting 

—and winning—a real war. No guns popping on that 

Western Front—the enemy is shot at with the ammunition of rest, 
diet, exercise and sunshine. The troopers are little tikes, six to 
twelve years old, and the big, bad enemy is that scourge of the 
ages, the scourge that a militant civilization holding aloft the 
torch of modern medical science is determined to wipe off the 
map—tuberculosis. 

This Kansas billet, called the Legionville Preventorium, is 
proving to the country at large the truth of the old saying about 
an ounce of prevention being worth a pound of cure. They aver- 
age handling about a hundred “recruits” a year, all of them tuber- 
culosis ‘“‘contacts” or “‘suspects,’’ and when these children go 
back to their homes they have definitely won the first rounds of 
the battle with the white plague and are equipped to carry on, 
under normal conditions, to the end. 

Watch them through a day’s routine, from rolling out of their 
bunks with the dawn to Taps at evening time. You'll have to 
step lively to keep up, but it’s lots of fun, from the early morning 
toothbrush drill until the story hour as the dark creeps in. You'll 
learn a lot about the care and feeding of children, whether they’re 
yours and perfectly healthy or some one else’s and having to put 
up a fight for health. 
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by 
Orland Kay Armstrong 


But let’s take a look over the premises while the children are 
lying in rows on their tummies absorbing some Kansas sunshine 
during the official sunbath hour. 

You’re in the middle of a fine farm of 388 acres, with two main 
buildings, one of stone and the other of brick, which house the 
children and the staff of the Preventorium; there’s a modern 
cottage for the farm manager, and a huge dairy barn, milk house 
and other necessary farming equipment; a big water tower, bear 
ing the proud insignia, side by side, of The American Legion and 
the Kansas Tuberculosis and Health Association; almost limit 
less playground space, with proper paraphernalia for fun and 
frolic; a wading pool, and a lake. And the whole bathed in the 
fresh air and sunshine of the big open spaces. 

Back in 1922, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Dabney, pioneer residents 
of Independence, offered this farm with their home and buildings 
upon it to the Kansas Department of The American Legion, to 
be used as a memorial to their two sons, Earl and Charles Dabney, 
veterans of the World War who had both died shortly after their 
return from the service. The farm was given on condition that 
the Legion raise the sum of $100,000 in cash, devote $40,000 of 
this to the immediate and permanent improvement of the place, 
and equip it for the maintenance of an orphanage for children of 
World War veterans. The Kansas Department, from its members 
and friends, raised the $100,000 and accepted the place in No 
vember, 1924. 

Ground was broken for the first building of the Legion billet 
by National Commander James A. Drain. The first building, 
designed to accommodate twenty children, was formally opened 
and dedicated by National Commander Alvin Owsley, now 
United States Minister to Roumania, in September, 1925. The 





They Come to the Preventorium of the 
Legion’s Kansas Department, the Young- 
sters Who are Threatened with Tuberculosis 
in One Form or Another, and Through Rest, 
Proper Food, Sunshine and Exercise Build 
Their Bodies Back to Health 





second building, for sixteen children, was completed in 1928 

From 1925 until December 31, 1930, Legionville belonged to 
and was supervised by the national organization of The American 
Legion. Experience in the problems of child welfare work demon 
strated to the national organization that its limited funds for 
child care would go further and produce better results if devoted 
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Play is of course one of the most important things in the daily round. Here is 
a group of youngsters satisfying the normal urge to play Indian 


to the task of holding families together and aiding broken families 
to carry on. In keeping with this idea, Donald W. Stewart of 
Independence, who was placed in charge of the institution in 
1928 and has been serving as Kansas Department Commander 
for 1933, secured the co-operation of the Kansas Tuberculosis 
and Health Association in putting Legionville to increased ser- 
vice. The Association agreed to maintain summer health camps 
for undernourished children. Twenty-five children were cared 
for during that summer of 1929, and thirty-six the next summer. 

The next step was to put Legion- 
ville to the best possible permanent 
use, in keeping with the intent of its 
donor. Both the Kansas Department 
of The American Legion and the Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association felt there 
was need for a year-round health camp 
and tuberculosis preventorium. On 
January 1, 1931, the national organiza- 
tion returned to the Kansas Department 
the ownership of Legionville. The Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary of Kansas joined 
forces with the Legion, and together 
they entered into an agreement with 
the association to provide for joint vear- 
round operation of the Preventorium. 

A corporation was organized, known 
as the Legionville Preventorium Asso- 
ciation, governed by a board of direc- 
tors, representing The American Legion, 
The American Legion Auxiliary, the 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
and the public at large. The institution 
is financed jointly by the three organi- 
zations. The American Legion con- 
tributes the grounds, buildings and 
equipment, and has expended more than 
$2,000 in added improvements. About 
$800 a year additional will be spent by 


contribution to the enterprise, is sup- 
plying to the Preventorium its manage- 
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A picture for the folks back 
the Legion for maintenance work. The home. Newly-arrived twins 
Tuberculosis Association, as its major face the camera with Miss 


Juanita Woodburn, Superinten- 
dent of the Preventorium 


ment and supervision, and paying thesalaries of the trained person- 
nel. The actual operating expenses of the institution exclusive of 
the maintenance of the buildings and the salaries of the personnel 
are taken from Preventorium funds, contributed half by the asso- 
ciation and the other half jointly by the Legion and the Auxiliary. 
“Just a good example of The American Legion and the Auxili 
ary following the policy of utilizing existing agencies to help us 
in our child welfare projects,”” Commander Stewart points out. 
“We realize that the Kansas Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion people are experts in their line. 
We’ve simply called them to join hands 
with us to do a worth-while job.” 
Measured by results, the job is in- 
deed worth while. And it’s just getting 
started. Every child admitted to the 
Preventorium represents the ounce of 
prevention that saves the inevitable 
heavy costs, in money, time and lives 
where prevention has been neglected. 
To the association has been given the 
task both of selecting the children to be 
sent to Legionville and of caring for 
them while at the billet. Children who 
have come in contact with tuberculosis 
through the family or otherwise, or 
have developed tubercular tendencies, 
or those whose weakened bodily condi- 
tion makes them likely prey to the dread 
disease, throughout the Department of 
Kansas are sought out and sent to 
Legionville. Doctors and nurses of the 
association and county health nurses 
assume most of the responsibility. 
The Kansas association itself main- 
tains trained field workers, carries on a 
splendid educational program, and 
conducts clinics. Children selected are 
those whose parents are unable to give 
them proper treatment and care. They 
are given a thorough medical examina- 
tion to ascertain that it is not too 
late to apply (Continued on page 40) 
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. EGISTER.” 

The hotel clerk shoves a 
greasy tome across the counter, 
salvages a battered and nibbled 

pen from the tray of toothpicks, and 
scorning any attempt at subterfuge, leans 
forward on his elbow eager to see what 
name the stranger in the gray suit is 
about to inscribe. 

‘{J. T. Henry, Wichita, Kansas.’ Ah! 
So you’re from the East, Mr. Henry! 
Going to be with us long?” 

“Depends on how I find things.” 

“Oh, sure.” 

The clerk favors the gentleman from 
Wichita with a knowing wink, signals old 
Ben Toomey who between drunks serves 
the hotel as bell boy in return for his meal 
ticket, and watches the progress of the 
two up the staircase which still shows 
through its dirt and years of neglect, 
traces of the rococo, gilded curlicues it 
broke out with in the Boom Days of 
twenty years back. 

Immediately, and by what prearranged 
signal only a desert dweller could tell you, 
from lounging places on the porch steps, 
from the pool room, from the sagging, 
cavernous, greasy leather chairs about the 
lobby, a dozen men emerge and stroll 
up to the clerk’s desk. 

Nobody asks anything. Nobody has 
to. The clerk, twirling a toothpick with 
the air of one who has completed a big 
stroke of business, and can therefore afford to rest and contem- 
plate his achievement, says with an attempt at offhandedness: 
“Big man from back East. Name of Henry.” 

Old Ben appears. 

“Heaviest bag I’ve packed round here since the big days of 
the Florence,” he offers, and makes for one of the automatic 
gambling machines to insert a dime. 

The silent group about the hotel desk exchange long and mean- 
ing glances. ‘From back East,’ those looks say. ‘‘A live one!”’ 
Belts are hitched a hole tighter, shoulders are straightened, the 
crowd, still elaborately impersonal, drifts down the hotel steps 
and two ways down the street. 

Fifteen minutes later, over at the club where a poker game 
goes on continuously, as though to invite Fortune, Jake Winslow, 
who has been offering certificates of shares in the Goldfield Deep 
Mine in lieu of blue chips, flings a bundle on the board with a 
laconic: ‘Count ’em for red, now. There’s a buyer in sight.” 
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By the time the sun goes down over Silver Peak, 
and the eerie chill that hides itself God knows 
where in the desert by day comes creeping over the 
waste of sage brush and Joshua trees and livid 
nothingness, there isn’t a coyote west of the Reveilles but has 
sniffed it on the wind that one more Jason has come out of the 
East, and that the Brothers of the Golden Fleece are preparing to 
land him for a sucker. 

Meanwhile, up in room 67, behind the red plush curtains which 
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In Almost Every Abandoned Town Built Around Mines That 
Once Yielded Fabulous Amounts of Gold and Silver, Hopeful 
Groups of Old Timers Keep Working, Hoping for a New Strike 


are one more relic of the days gone but not forgotten when the 
earth beneath the town was heaving up dollars, Mr. James 
Thomas Henry of Wichita unpacks from his bag six copies of The 
Parents’ Encyclopedia, bound in full calf, and begins to study the 
publishers’ manual ‘“‘How to Sell Forcefully.” 

Mr. James Thomas Henry has some surprises in store for him. 
Once he descends to the public lying in wait below stairs, and 
before he can clear his throat and start in on his nice, improving 
little talk about the value of education and how to help the little 
ones acquire it, he is going to have offered to him the prettiest 
array of opportunities for making a fortune over night, “leads” 
that would make old Coronado leap from his grave, and inside 
information on properties which, if only these are crossed with the 
hard earned silver in Mr. Henry’s savings bank account back in 
Wichita, will yield fabulous returns. 

As for the author of “How to Sell Forcefully,”’ he’s still in the 
piker class. If that gentleman really wants to get wise to the fine 
art of separating a man from his money, let him take the next 
train for the land of America’s last great mining boom, and once 
there let him keep from buying the prospects, the half, quarter 
and one-tenth interests in prospects, above all the stock in mines 
going, going not so good, and gone beyond redemption that will 
be offered to him by everyone he meets. If he boards his train 
for the East without leaving more than a quarter of his hard 
earned cash irretrievably entangled in the meshes of that glitter- 
ing, golden fleece, and if forever after he can contentedly invest 
in preferred stocks and in solidly guaranteed mortgages paying 
five and one-half percent, and resist the lure of various gold, silver, 
copper and cinnabar mines with names a Pullman car might 
envy, then that old Greek guy who filled his ears with wax and 


“The chase after the al- 
mighty dollar originated in 
Europe. It was brought to 
this country in the saddle 
bags of the conquistadors” 
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sailed serenely by the sirens can step down from his niche in the 
Hall of Fame, can fold up his laurel wreath and pass on into the 
discard. He’s outclassed. 


Y LAW, lotteries, sweepstakes and games of chance operated 

on a big scale are prohibited to the people of these United 
States, along with a few otherthings. But the American public has 
bootlegged for itself a game worth ten of these. What, for exam- 
ple, is a ticket on a single horse compared with an elegantly en- 
graved square of paper which promises the holder all that Coron- 
ado struggled over two thousand miles of desert to attain—the 
Seven Cities of Cibola, the houses of which were of gold and 
turquoise and sapphires? What bookie has the genius to create 
for his patrons the vision of a lake of pure gold, lying just under 
the surface rock, a lake in which the happy possessor of a few of 
those nicely printed certificates may dip and dip and rise as well 
coated with the precious metal as was the far famed Golden 
King of the Aztecs? 

The road to fortune via these glittering possibilities has an 
attraction for most of us far beyond that offered by solid indus- 
trials or public utilities. There’s scarcely a reliable, stay-at-home, 
close-to-the-office-by-day, and close-to-the-family-radio-by-night 
sort of chap who doesn’t feel a hankering for the possession of 
several hundred shares in Jason Inc., owners of the Midas Mine. 

Perhaps it’s in the blood of America, this fever for finding 
fortune in the earth. The first century and a quarter of our his- 
tory was one gigantic boom in which the golden bowls and plat- 
ters of the Gran Quivira, the wealth of Montezuma, rainbows of 
jewels and fountains of eternal youth drew men to our shores. 
The chase after the almighty dollar originated in Europe. It was 
brought to this country in the saddle bags of the conquistadors. 

But oddly—or perhaps, not so oddly, since it is by just such 
ideas deeply planted, that the destinies of nations set their course 
—the fever, the expectation, the vision of great wealth buried in 
the earth waiting to be turned up, the lure of treasure trove, has 
stayed with us. Puritan and industrial New England has not 
been able to resist it. The agricultural Middle West dreamed of 
it while driving the plow. And by reason of this it has always 
been, and still is, easier to sell mining stocks, even bogus ones, to 
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the proverbially shrewd and hard headed American people, than 
shares in railroads, industrials and utilities. 

Of course, one reason why the vision continues to hold its 
enchantment is that every so often this country undergoes an- 
other big mining boom. In ’49, when word reached the East of 
the discovery of gold in California and the rush to the West Coast 
began, the old story of El Dorado, the Golden King, didn’t seem 
such a pipe dream. The lake of gold in which he was said to 
bathe each day seemed likely to come to the surface. In ’61, 
when one of the ponies ridden across Nevada in the historic Pony 
Express stumbled and loosed a clod of earth and rock which 
showed a high percentage of silver, the ebb tide of the California 
big days rose over night and poured over into the Nevada deserts 
around the present town of Austin. ‘Hell breaking loose in 


























Georgia,” writes J. Frank Dobie, in “Coronado’s Children,” “was 
nothing compared with the stampede that California made to the 
Reese River district.” 

Thirty years and more later, after a showing in Colorado, 
Fortune lit on the Yukon. The Klondike rush, and the reports 
that filtered back from the far north—reports of sacks of dust 
that sank the dog sleds through the ice out of sight, gilded the 
legend of El Dorado afresh. America began to use the word 
“billion,” and really to believe in her own golden destiny. 

And then, as though to give an extra fillip to this greatest game 
of chance a gambling world has ever known, just as the Klondike 
fields were beginning to play out, prospectors left over from that 
Nevada rush of the sixties struck gold in the desert. 

The hullabaloo started all over again. Down from Alaska 
came the old sourdoughs, dog-men no more, but burro-men. 
They packed in from California, men whose fathers had weath- 
ered the great davs of ’49. They rushed on from Cripple Creek. 
Out from the Middle West and the States of the eastern seaboard 
trekked all those who had resisted the lure of the Klondike and 
ever since had regretted it. Hell-bent for fortune, they were. 
What they found was good, but what they dreamed of finding 
was so much better that beside those dreams the one hundred 
million dollars of gold that the mines around the town of Gold- 
field yielded were as one grain of the dust on the body of the 
Golden King. 

In Tonopah, in Goldfield, in Beatty, in Las Vegas, the talk 
still runs of the Boom Days. Up in Reno where Nevada’s Six- 
Weeks-to-Freedom bill has brought in prospectors of a different 
order, you won’t hear much of it. Reno is having a boom all her 
own. 

But down in Tomesha, which is the name the Piute Indians 
gave to Death Valley and the desert lands along its eastern rim, 
a name which means “Ground Afire,” and is truer than most 
place names are, in the ghost towns along the Amagossa River, 
towns that twenty years ago teemed with life, but are now only 
hollow memories of what was, there men tilt their chairs back 
against the house walls and with their eyes on the desert speak 
dreamily and expansively of the days of the Great Boom. 

The great days of the mines around Goldfield were in 1906 and 
And there have been no greater. Those first prospectors 

who struck gold and 
gathered into their 
bandanas lumps of ore 
so rich that the stuff 
stood out on the rock 
like beads realized their 
profits right away. 
Most of them sold out 
their holdings for spot 
cash. They were able 
to. America had 
grown wise on Colo- 
rado and the Klondike. 
American business men 
descended upon that 
first town of tents that 
sprang up around the 
big strike and check 
book in hand, made 
their bids to enter the 
gime. For the aver- 
age sourdough this was 
heaven. He _ struck, 
he sold, he retired to 
make whoopee. There 
’ are still to be seen, 


the sand, and the nuggets framed and hung over 


, just rollin’ around in the the bars in Goldfield, 
pan” facsimiles of the checks 


for four hundred thou- 
sand dollars which a 
St. Louis distiller paid to Al Meyers for his share in the Mohawk, 
which was the first high-grade strike made at Goldfield, Nevada. 

Meyers, true to, if unconscious of, the (Continued on page 46) 
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“They’ll see me washin 
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OUT in PARIS 


B 3 Bernhard Ragner 


EGIONNAIRES who visited the 
graphic pictorial representation 
of the World War known as the 
Panthéon de la Guerre in Paris in 
1919 will be interested to know that 
this celebrated exhibit, sponsored by 
Pershing Hall, is being shown at the 
Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago and will, of course, continue 
to be on exhibition throughout the 
Legion’s National Convention. Persh- 
ing Hall was founded as a result of 
the action of the National Conven- 
tion of the Legion in Paris in 1927. 
It is headquarters of Paris Post and 
of the Department of France and 
maintains open house for all Legion- 
naires visiting Paris. 


S FAR back as Emerson, American visi- 
tors have remarked that Main Street, 
after crossing the ocean, runs straight 
through Paris. Superficial observers 

have mistakenly interpreted this as a criticism, 
but rightly understood, this piquant epigram is 
a real compliment. Certainly, the better as- 
pects of Main Street (not the literary distortion 
or fictional caricature) have come to Paris, and 
are given practical, helpful and significant ex- 
pression in Pershing Hall, that Parisian epitome 
of what is best in American life. 

Set down at 49 Rue Pierre Charron, only two 
minutes’ walk from the Champs Elysées, this 
memorial to the A. E. F. is a vibrant incarna- 
tion of Americanism, for it honors the dead by 
serving the living. A social center and a war 
museum are combined in this tiny but represen- 
tative fraction of American soil magically (it 
seems) transplanted to the beautiful capital of 
France. It is a unique fusion of the practical, 
artistic and sentimental. 

Europe is dotted with splendid American 
institutions: Churches, clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, schools, hospitals, libraries. All of them, 
I am convinced, do a good American job—for 
America; but each one by its very nature is 
restricted to a specific mission, and so repre- 
sents only a segment or two of American en- 
deavor. Pershing Hall, on the contrary, is all-inclusive and all- 
American, embracing the entire circle. It comprises all of Ameri- 
ca’s achievements and aspirations—cultural and patriotic, social 
and civic, for nothing that is American is foreign to Pershing 
Hall. Asa matter of fact, it is the only non-diplomatic and un- 
official parcel of United States territory abroad, and yet distinctly 
national, which exemplifies our country as a whole. 

How so much of America—so much that is typical, consequen- 
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Notable visitors at Pershing Hall prior to its dedication 
on Armistice Day, 1931. In the front row on the bal- 
cony, left to right, are Francois Latour, Mayor of Paris; 
the late Paul Doumer, then President of the French 
Republic; Ambassador Walter E. Edge, and Francis E. 


Drake, President of Pershing Hall 


tial, and intrinsically worth-while—could be thus assembled, 
brought to France, and then be compressed into such a brief 
compass is a marvel which astonishes even the sponsors of 
Pershing Hall. How did it come about? Who performed the 
miracle? 

Some mythical giant from a modern Brobdingnag, it seems, pro- 
vided the substantial and picturesque raw materials required; 
he found them, doubtless, in an enormous (Continued on page 48) 
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WH FREVER Gere | 


By Frederick 


r= Outbreak of the World War Made Every 
War of the Preceding Decade Seem Tiny. 
But Frederick Palmer Saw Plenty of Real Battles, 
in Various Parts of the World, During That 
“Quiet” Period. And More Than Battles. He 
Was on Hand to Watch San Francisco Emerge 
from the Ruins and Accompanied the Fleet on 
Its "World Cruise under “Fighting Bob” Evans 


“T promoted myself to be a general, and confirmed myself,” he said. “Your 
European and American officers wait their turn for promotion at the hands 
of presidents and kings. The government gives them their armies and de- 
clares war for them. They don’t have much to say about it. But, look at 
me! As a professional revolutionist I gather an army and start a war. Other 
generals cannot quit or make war until they are told to. When I want to quit, 
I quit. When I want another war, I make one.” 





























before we got into 
the war, that even 


pends upon the point of view. 
Varying points of view have 
spiced all the human shows I 
have seen from pole to pole. 
And the answer also depends 


cidal, or suicidal—must be in 
order to be called a war. J 
Other wars seemed small after 
the Russo-Japanese War, and that seemed small after the 
World War. That little Central American “general” with 
whom I hobnobbed before the World War commanded 
only two hundred ragged, barefooted insurgents, but he 
had his point of view no less than the commanders of the 
vast hosts in the titanic struggle of 1914-18. His war 
was just as important to him as theirs to Hindenburg, 
Foch, and Pershing. According to his idea of what con- 
stituted a battle he had been in fifty battles. 
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then Frederick Pal- a4 fk 5 bey Wl 
mer had ‘‘seen whine’ A # Ue 
more war than any oa ne 
other American ‘ é 
writer” and “more f ie lll | a, a nts, 
than any American os om iz at 
officer or soldier” Pee a eens f ham prt 
“ OW many wars MM. Patn~e : jo —— 
have you seen?” aoa tof” we 2 
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upon how extensive and intensive bs 
a_ killing—international, fratri- a a aaet 
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“How do you like to fight the Marines?” I asked. 
“When they come, I rest up until your government 


Palin, @ an Aerio uh calls them home,” he replied. ‘Then it’s the open 
- A y~ season again.”’ 
Lani havi i yas, In the range of my activities, between the Russo- 
Theodore Roose- uhG- e a a MA ° Japanese and the World wars, it was a long way from 
velt’s testimony, i tet the Central American jungle to the hot sands that 


border the Red Sea, where I got the point of view 
of a coal black, giant Somali warrior who had been 
the only survivor of a group of savage Fuzzy 






War Correspondent 
Palmer and his sure- f 
footed conveyance to a : 
front-row seat in a 
Central American rev- 
olution. Time, 1908 
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Wuzzies who recklessly charged a British machine 
gun. 

“Who was braver?” he asked. “The British 
soldier behind his death machine or we sons of Allah 
who charged into the bullets with only our spears? 
Did they believe in their god as we believe in Allah? 
No. We were the real fighting men.” 

Not only was I meeting all the kinds of soldiers in 
the world but the world’s potentates, princes, kings, 
famous statesmen and adventurers, of the Asiatic, 
European and home brands. It was a far cry from 
Porfirio Diaz, dictator of Mexico, to Abdul Hamid, 
Sultan of Turkey. Diaz had as absolute power as the 
Sultan. Half Indian, Diaz, whose iron hand, in his 
valiant, two-fisted youth, had organized his iron 
men—many of them former brigands—of the 
Rurales, national police, which had made him the 
master of an orderly Mexico for thirty years. He 
welcomed American capital to railroads and mines. 


A Bulgarian casualty of the First 
Balkan War 
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In Central American revolutions, it seems, 
everybody gets a gun and a cap, but no shoes 


And here I will say something about the ethics of the career which 
fate set for me. The part of a reporter is to find the truth and tell the 
truth. He must resist opportunities for money-making at the ex- 
pense of the truth. His duty is to his readers, and so to his country 
no less than if he has taken an oath as a soldier. And that means 
that he must not only be honest-minded but know how to separate 
guff from reality. Hungry and footsore, I have kept on a clue 
until I thought that at last I had the facts right. 

No sooner was I in Mexico than I was approached by the unctuous 
minions of government propaganda. They offered me free railroad 
travel, the hospitality of cabinet ministers’ private cars, and agree 
able official conduct on my journeys. But truth may be handicapped 
when it puts itself under such obligations in a foreign country, as 
well as at home. I had an expense allowance from my newspaper, 
which meant it was from my readers. I would pay my own way, 
choose my routes, in order to see for myself. Officialdom became 
suspicious of me. It was thought that I was on a critical, even a 
sinister mission. That was no new experience. It was one of the 
penalties of trying to tell the truth, and to be fair to all hands. 

In the castle of Chapultepec—“‘Montezuma’s halls” of the Marine 
song—the venerable Diaz sat erect in a highbacked chair while he 
talked to me. It was the pose of age striving by sheer will to keep 
youth’s now empty shell from cracking. Only an occasional flash 
from his beady-black Indian eyes recalled the vigor of the past. He 
was a parchment-covered image of dying prestige on top of a rum- 
bling volcano, while he listened to the tales of flatterers and time- 
servers whom his iron hand, in the heyday of his active career, 
would have brushed swiftly aside. 

It was said that, in due course, he would appoint a successor who 
would continue the dictatorship along the lines he had set. There 
was a burst of local indignation when I wrote that the battle royal of 
ambitious chieftains for his place would bring chaos. It was hardly 
more than a year when Diaz was a refugee in Paris and the epoch of 
revolution and counter-revolution had begun. So I was honored as 
a prophet when I had shown only the foresight of a diligent reporter 
who sees for himself instead of swallowing propagandic dope with 
propagandic banquets. 

Later, when I was with a revolutionary army before the gates of 
the Sultan’s palace in Constantinople, I was present at an upset which 
was as astonishing to the world as the downfall of Diaz. It seemed 
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only yesterday when 
I had seen the auto- 
crat of Turkey, Grand 
Padishah, religious 
head of two hundred 
million Mohamme- 
dans, flanked by the 
gold braid of his offi- 
cers and the turbans 
and fezzes of pashas 
and sheiks, as he went 
in solemn pomp to the 
mosque for prayers. 
His position seemed as 
secure, then, as that of 
Pike’s Peak, his power 
of life and death over 
his subjects an eternal 
tradition. Now, Enver of 
Pasha, snappy young 
Turkish officer, not 

yet thirty, trained in 
military tactics in Ger- 

many, told the Sultan 

he would have to va- 

cate the throne of his 
ancestors. Youth was 
served again. Force 

was supreme. 

All the rule that was 
left to Abdul Hamid 
was that of the women 
of his harem, and only 
a squad instead of 
battalions, at that. I 
was disappointed that 
I did not get to see his harem. I had bad luck about harems in 
Turkey. The only one I ever saw was that of a second rate bey, 
and the women were old, not a single youthful houri. For Mo- 
hammedan polygamy had its drab side and economic disad- 
vantages. According to Allah’s precepts, a rich and powerful 
Turk must take in indigent great aunts and grandmothers, and 
other women in the community who had no home, to share board 
and lodging with the latest specimens of pulchritude that caught 
his fancy. 

One of Enver’s first acts, I remember, was to remove to an 
island all the filthy, mangy, scavenger dogs from the streets of 
Constantinople. To have killed them would have been too great 
an offense to native susceptibilities which considered them almost 
a sacred institution. On the island the dogs kept up their raging 
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Covering the San Francisco earthquake of 
1906 wasn’t unlike covering a war. The 
military took command of the situation 


howls, as they devoured one another, while the old Sultan retired 
to exile with the chosen few of his harem. 

This new era led the way to Kemel Pasha and the moderni- 
zation of Turkey, and to Turkish women appearing in public with- 
out their veils. How scandalized Allah must be if he looks down 
upon a Miss Turkey in very abbreviated costume before the 
judges of an international beauty contest! 

In this age of changes, what changes in customs and manners 
and politics I have seen! How much history in the making! What 
triumphs of nations in victory and torments! For what vain il- 
lusions I have seen men die! I have seen laughter rollicking down 
the vale of tears and laughter’s throat choked with horror! How 
many great reputations have risen and then been blasted! 

As a boy I heard people talk how that erratic young Kaiser 
might bring war to Europe by some rash act. The young Kaiser 
who is now the old exile at Doorn! The Kaiser in his golden hel- 
met on grand occasions as the All Highest surrounded by his 
generals; the dashing figure, with his upturned moustache ends, 
as I saw him from one of our battleships at Kiel! A saddle maker 
took his place at the head of the German nation. 

The man whom I remember as a tall awkward Prince became 
Albert, the hero Kingof the Belgians. The then unknown Professor 
Foch, who was pointed out to me as so learned in tactics, became 
the generalissimo of the Allied armies. When I saw aces in aerial 
combat in France I recalled how I had watched Wilbur Wright 
tinkering with his first plane. And Professor Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton, and Herbert Hoover, whom I knew in the Boxer Re- 
bellion, became Presidents of the United States. No one guessed 
the glamorous career before Theodore Roosevelt when I met him 
as the strenuous Police Commissioner of New York. 

And what building and what construction as well as destruc- 
tion I have seen! What achievements! Europeans, who used to 
make fun of our poor roads, may now see an 
America webbed with the finest highways 
in the world. Great ships now rise in the 
mighty locks and steam through the great 
cut on the Isthmus of Panama, which I 
walked across in the days when we were 
discussing the undertaking of an American 
inter-oceanic canal. 

Later, in the same year, I rode muleback 
through Central America and then ac- 
companied the famous Rooseveltian battle- 
ship cruise. Tortillas and frijoles, gritty 
with dust, and Central American inns, were 
not so regaling as messing with the Navy. 
President Roosevelt decided to send all our 
battleships on a “good will” tour around 
South America and then across the Pacific 


American soldiers guarding a rail- 
road in Vera Cruz during the out- 
break of 1914 that very nearly 
-involved us in war with Mexico 
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to Australia and Japan. We would get a lot gt : 
of drill and ‘“‘show the world.”” There were be 
hints that relations with Japan were very 

critical, and even rumors there might be 


Our bluejackets—not yet called gobs— 
had more tourist fun on that cruise than in 
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though he was confined to his cabin by the 
ailment that was to cause his death. 
“Better today!”’ he kept repeating, and 
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the other ports. If they got “drunk and 
raised hell” they would not. It was up to 
them as seamen and citizens who were ex- 
pected to make a good impression on our 
South American neighbors. When a man evidently had had 
one drink too many, two or three others would take him in 
charge and see him back to the ship with a “you aren’t going to 
rob us of our leave in the next port.” 

I remember how we all thought that we would get nice fresh 
Brazil nuts on their home heath in Rio. But not one was to be 
bought. It wasn’t the season, and Brazil nuts do not grow in that 
part of Brazil. 





Kitchener of Khartoum wanted no 
correspondents sending back dis- 
patches from the British armies in 


France. But Palmer convinced him 
their presence there would keep up 
the morale of the folks back home 


Very vivid in my recollection is the bullfight in Lima, Peru. 
The best matadors ‘and the most savage bulls had been chosen 
to provide a free show for the sailor men of the “great sister re- 
public of the North,” who were all in their summer uniforms. 

When the first bull appeared in the ring the tiers of seats of the 
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When Palmer became sole representative of the 
newspapers of the United States with the British 


huge amphitheatre were solid banks ofsailor white. But, gradually, 
the seats were being emptied. The Peruvian master of ceremonies 
concluded that the performance was not fast enough for the im 
patient Americanos. So he speeded up action without tiring the 
bulls enough before the final stroke. 

One matador was tossed out of the ring, another badly gored. 
Still the Americanos were turning their backs and sauntering up 
Bull fighting was not to the taste of our sailor men. 
As one said: “It’s done quicker and more mercifully at the stock- 
vards in Chicago.” But if it had been a baseball match or a box- 
ing bout for the championship of the fleet, all would have been 
there to the end. That point of view! 

And in the period between the Russo-Japanese War and the 
World War I was in the Balkans again—this time for real war, 
that when the Bulgars, Serbs, and Greeks united to attack their 
old master the Turk. No fighting in the World War was bloodier 
than that at Lule Burgas when the Bulgarians sought retribution 
for their ancestors’ woes without counting the cost of life, as their 
charges drove the ancient enemy back. 

A primitive, muddy, filthy, drab business, in rain or under 
leaden skies—about as disagreeable a war as I ever experienced. 
Only the weapons were modern. All the other equipment was as 
archaic as in Biblical times. Piles of black bread in ox carts, and 
flocks of sheep which were slaughtered in the field, fed the army. 
Empty ox carts brought back the wounded over the bumps and 
through the sloughs. Delousing was by hand. I recall rows of 
whiskery Bulgar soldiers, barebacked in the chill wind, their 
undershirts held close to their eyes in intensive concentration, as 
they picked, picked, picked, nabbing the cooties one by one. 

If ever a people were unlucky in war, it was the Bulgars. The 
fresh Rumanian army jumped them in their exhaustion, after 
their victory over the Turks, and the Greeks had a turn at them 

-all in the manner of the gouging Balkan game. And, finally, 
Bulgaria got on the wrong side in the World War. However 
bravely they fought, it was “heads you win and tails I lose” for 
the Bulgars. 

And then I was in Mexico again, this time with our own sailors, 
soldiers and marines. Early in 1914, when the world was not yet 
war-staled by the World War, broadside headlines announced 
an action which seemed certain to lead to war with Mexico, 
as the only solution of the protracted chaos in Mexico after Diaz’s 
downfall. 

Huerta had become president through alleged complicity in the 
assassination of President Madero. President Woodrow Wilson 
would have none of Huerta. He would put him out and teach 
Mexico a lesson. Under the fire of our navy guns our sailors and 
marines occupied Vera Cruz, where General Winfield Scott had 
landed for his march to Mexico City (Continued on page 54) 
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THE BEST DEFENSE IS TO ATTACK 
One Answer to the Questzon, What Makes the M. P. Wild? 


By Wallgren 
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BACK 


by 
The Old Timer 


EARLY thirty years ago when the present writer was 

employed as a printer’s apprentice there used to come 

from up in Kansas to the exchange table of the Enid 

(Oklahoma) Events a newspaper called, then as now, 
the Topeka Capital. Its running accounts of the fortunes of the 
baseball clubs of the Western League provided nourishment for 
the unspoken ambition that possibly I, too, might some day 
catch for Wichita. Had not Abraham Lincoln risen from ob- 
scurity to almost equal heights? 

There was a sports writer on the Capital named Jay E. House 
and the next thing I knew was that the seductive quality of his 
style had kindled in my breast conflicting ambitions. The ques- 
tion was whether to try to play baseball such as House described, 
or to try to write as House wrote. Now Mr. House was not sim- 
ply a baseball writer. He conducted a column on the editorial 
page called ‘On Second Thought,” a column which he still writes 

for the New York Evening Post and other metropolitan journals. 
As I went on up through school in Oklahoma Jay E. House be- 
came a famous man in Kansas. He was elected mayor of Topeka, 
but he still wrote baseball for the Capital. To me that was Great- 
ness with its feet on the ground. 

Thirty years make a lot of difference, though certain factors in 
this mundane scheme remain fairly constant. The Kansas boy of 
this current generation still finds his imagination stirred by the 
spectacle of Greatness that has not lost the common touch. He 
sees Dyke O’Neil of Topeka in the football stands yelling his head 
off. He sees Dyke O’Neil at a Western League baseball game so 
absorbed in the play that a French seventy-five could be fired in 
the seat behind him and he wouldn’t bat an eye. He sees Dyke 
O’Neil playing golf at the Topeka Country Club—and discredit- 
able golf it is for an old college and semi-professional athlete— 
sees him hunting and fishing with his own two boys and concludes 
that a man may be a leader of the Kansas bar, a factor in the busi- 
ness, financial and public life of his State, one of the exclusive 
coterie that directs the affairs of the Democratic party, a Past 
National Commander of The American Legion, and yet, for all 
working and practical purposes, remain human. It is enough to 
give a lad some faith in the outcome of his own destiny. 

At Detroit in 1931 Ralph Thomas O’Neil inducted into office 
his successor as head of the Legion and took a sleeper for Topeka 
to pick up the threads of his law business where he had left them a 
vear before. Such was the end of Counselor O’Neil’s second con- 
siderable vacation from the practice of his profession. The first 
vacation had started in 1917, interrupting a truly unusual and 
varied career. 

In 1913 Dyke had come home from Harvard Law School to Osage 
City, Kansas. In 1914 he ran for County Attorney on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, broke through the enormous Republican majorities 
that are among the distinguishing characteristics of Osage 
County politics, and was elected. In 1916 he was re-elected and 
greater things in a public way seemed in store for the young 
prosecutor when he resigned, and with his boyhood chum, Bob 
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OFF AGAIN, 


AGAIN 





HARRIS AND EWING 


Ralph O’Neil is back among the Kansas home- 
folk from his third venture in far places 
since he began the practice of law. The first, 
in 1917, took him to France. The second, in 
1930, began with his election as National 
Commander of The American Legion. And 
last year he came East to head the veterans’ 
section of the Roosevelt Presidential campaign 


Heizer, joined the Army. He wasengaged to Bob’s sister, Margaret. 

Lieutenant Heizer went to the Second Division, Lieutenant 
O’Neil to the Fifth. Lieutenant Heizer was killed in battle and 
Dyke found his grave. Captain O’Neil was recommended for a 
Distinguished Service Cross for stringing a telephone wire under 
fire and declined the decoration because it was not also offered to 
the men who had assisted him. In 1919 he came home and he 
and Margaret were married. 

They moved to Topeka and Lawyer O’Neil began afresh. In 
two years he was appointed City Attorney, (Continued on page 46) 
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YOU MAY HAVE BEEN EVERYWHERE AND SEEN 
EVERYTHING, SAYS CHICAGO, BUT WHEN LEGION 
CONVENTION AND CENTURY OF PROGRESS MEET, THEN 


Your BIG 
MOMENT Zs DUE. 


AST spring the staccato of riveting machines and the whine 
of saws blended with a mighty hammering as an army of 
steel workers and carpenters set the stage for A Century 
of Progress along six miles of Chicago’s lake front. The 

echoes that reached the country at large, however, were not all 
from riveters, saws and hammers, for long before the World’s 
Fair gates were thrown open a few tongues were clacking hopeful 
predictions that the World’s Fair would be a flop. 

It would be nothing more than a county fair on a big scale, 
they were saying. They prophesied that a world, grown blasé 
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© CHICAGO AERIAL SURVEY CO. 


with the radio, the airplane and talking movies, would get no 
more kick out of this exposition than a moonshine guzzler out of 
a bottle of 3.2 percent beer. A World’s Fair was all right back in 
1876, they argued, because folks then wore hoopskirts and pan- 
cake derbies and would bet on the shell game. All right too in 
1893, they said, because everybody thought then that the bicycle, 
the incandescent light and the telephone spelled the modern 
world. 

The folks who said all these things six months ago aren’t 
saying them now. The nearest thing to a knock heard recently is 
the mild suggestion that the Chicago 
World’s Fair is Roxy’s idea of Coney 
Island. That in reality is praise, if you 
will go into the matter far enough. 

The whole truth is that A Century of 
Progress is as fine a show as has ever 
appeared on the American stage. It 
has been acclaimed as such by the at- 
tendance figures. From the first day, 
crowds have continued to pour through 
the gates, larger and larger. The ad- 
mission receipts within the first few 
months insured that the World’s Fair 
would more than pay for itself, and its 
drawing power has grown so great that 
now they are going to hold it open an 
extra month. Visitors are returning to 
Chicago to see the fair a second time. 
It is so big that you can’t see it all in 
the usual stay. You simply give it the 
once-over on your first day, using the 
go-passenger motor buses, the wheeled 
chairs of the sort they have at Atlantic 
City or the rickshaw, a la Japan, and 
you spend whatever other days you have 
seeing the things you spotted on your 
first round as most worth while. 

All summer long the advance guards of 
the Legion have been arriving in Chicago 
to make arrangements for hotel accom- 
modations and such like. The American 
Legion’s National Convention head- 
quarters in the Hotel Morrison has been 
working continuously in the tempo of 


ADD LEGION AND SERVE 


The World’s Fair will be every- 

thing from hors d’oeuvres to 

dessert when 100,000 Legion- 

naires move through the gates 

and down the midway during 
our biggest convention 
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Chaumont during the fall of 1918. On one day in 
mid-July while Phil Collins, executive vice presi- 
dent of the convention body, was getting National 
Commander Louis Johnson on the telephone in 
Langdon, North Dakota, to talk over plans for the 
attendance of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
advance representatives of the drum corps of Tuc- 
son, Arizona, East St. Louis, Illinois, and Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, were standing by, and chair- 
men of sub-committees were bringing in questions 
on convention hall, parade and all sorts of things. 
Yes, President Roosevelt will be there. He 
promised National Commander Johnson he would 
attend unless some wholly unanticipated matter 
prevents him. As this is written, all the details of 
his receptionand entertainment haven’t been worked 
out, but you probably will have learned about them 
from the newspapers by the time you read this. 
What President Roosevelt says at Chicago is 
certain to become history. It will be remembered 
along with the events of a Legion convention which 
promises to be the most colorful yet held. For 





four days The American Legion will have pos- 
session not only of the World’s Fair, with its 
midway stretching miles and its spectacular at- 
tractions, but also of Michigan Boulevard, one 
of the world’s greatest thoroughfares. 

Michigan Boulevard is heart and soul of 
Chicago. It lies along the city’s lake front. 
Immense hotels and tall office buildings line one 
side of it and look out over a panorama of blue 
water and park and World’s Fair. The section 
of thé boulevard lined by big hotels is close by 
the main gates of the exposition. Legionnaires 
can walk to the World’s Fair grounds or get there 
in minutes by taking buses or the trains of a 
miniature railway. 

The Chicago convention will be Paris on a 
huge scale. The Legion took 20,000 to the con- 
vention in Paris in 1927. Chicago’s will be ten 
times as big—and ten times as spectacular. 
Never before has a Legion convention had night 
settings such as it will have in October. A big 
moment for Legion thousands will come when 
the World’s Fair lights flash on at dusk of the 
Legion’s first day. Even if you expect a surprise 
you will not be prepared for the burst of colored 
brilliance which transforms the fair into an en- 
chanted city. You will stand in the greatest 
flood of colored light the world has seen—light of 
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The new clubhouse of Alonzo Cud- 
worth Post of Milwaukee was formerly 
the home of L. J. Petit, millionaire salt 
magnate and banker. It has twenty- 
six rooms, which still contain the deco- 
rations and furnishings of the original 
owner, including many works of art 


a new sort. It is the color lighting of rare gas in 
tubes—light that in the next few years will utterly 
transform the night scene in every American town 
and city. You will see what helium and neon and 
mercury gases can do when confined in giant tubes 
under the high voltage of electricity. Nobody can 
tell you about it. You are simply due for a surprise. 

Perhaps you'll have your surprise when you are 
on the sky-ride, a pair of gargantuan towers, be- 
tween which big passenger cabins travel back and 
forth on cables high above the waters of the World’s 
Fair lagoons. Seen from the sight-seeing platforms 
on top of the towers or from the slow-moving cabins 
in mid-air, the night brilliance 
of the fair becomes a dream of 
a world a century hence. 

Yes, the stage is set. Chi- 
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cago is ready. The curtain 
will rise on Monday, October 
2d, when the first session is 
held in the Chicago Stadium, 
the huge indoor arena in 
which took place last year’s 
national conventions of both 
the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. The big par- 
ade comes Tuesday, and 100,- 
ooo are expected to march 
down Michigan Boulevard 
and into Soldier Field where 
a crowd of 110,000 will review 
it. Major General Frank 
Parker, commander of the 
Army Sixth Corps Area, is 
chairman of the parade com- 
mittee. He is organizing the 
parade exactly like an army 
on review. Once it starts, it 
will move without halt. 
Wednesday night comes the 
annual drum corps competi- 
tion in Soldier Field, and put 
that down as something not 
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to miss. There will be a huge military ball Tuesday night after 
the parade. Preceding it will be a dinner for all women Legion- 
naires attending the convention. Your convention program 
which you will get when you arrive will list lots of other special 
events. Most Chicago posts and Auxiliary units plan to hold 
open house. In fact, all Chicago will belong to you. 


With the Legton’s Help 


HE time-honored schoolboy’s dream that the schoolhouse 
would burn didn’t come true in Winter Haven, Florida, last 
spring, but something almost like 
that happened. The schools were 
forced to close in March because 
public funds had been exhausted. 
Four hundred of the 800 pupils 
were enrolled in a private school 
on a tuition basis immediately 
after the regular sessions were 
brought to an end, but it looked 
for a time as if the other 400 chil- 
dren whose parents could not afford 
to pay the tuition would fall behind 
in their schooling an entire year. 
“At this juncture,” reports Le- 
gionnaire E. R. Dantzler, ‘“Frier- 


Who's 
delicate "? 


Wwe Said delegate “ 


empty, but with its original furnishings just as they had been. 
So it was when the sixteen members of the permanent home 
committee of Alonzo Cudworth Post, saw it first. 

The committee had been appointed by Post Commander 
Gloudeman to investigate the possibility of acquiring a clubhouse 
during the depressed condition of the real estate market. Archi 
tects on the committee declared that the Petit House was as well 
adapted to the needs of the post as if it had been built to fit them 

There was not a dissenting vote when the post in April adopted 
its committee’s recommendation to buy the family mansion. The 
post moved in on April 2oth. 

“Mr. Petit selected plans of severe 
simplicity in a day when other wealthy 


; : 2 
We didnt Sau, delicate men were crusting their homes with 


“ . : . 
gingerbread,” writes Legionnaire C. | 


Butcher. “His architect depended on 
line and proportion for effect. The re 
sult was a building not ‘dated,’ one 
which is architecturally as good today 
as when it was built, and one which 
should be equally ‘modern’ fifty years 


from now.” 


Hard Luck Harbor 


HE professional panhandler, who 
has found the depression increasing 





son Nichols Post presented a plan 
for continuing the school by utiliz 
ing the services of volunteer teach- 
ers, most of them former teachers 
who had retired after marriage. Fully-qualified teachers for all 
grades were obtained and classes were held each afternoon for the 
remainder of the term.” 


Legion Mansion 


ACK in 1898 when L. J. Petit, a millionaire salt magnate and 
banker, completed a 26-room home on Milwaukee’s “gold 
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his pickings and decreasing his risks, 
detours when his leisurely path takes 
him toward Des Moines, Iowa, these 
days. He has learned that soft-hearted citizens—‘‘saps” is his 
word for them—no longer shell out in Des Moines when told a 
harrowing story of suffering produced by hard times. Elsewhere, 
citizens may still give a dime or a quarter indiscriminately to 
every applicant, lest among them there be those who deserve 
every help, but in Des Moines the request for a handout rarely 
is productive of more than a card entitling the receiver to help 
at the office of the Homeless Men’s Relief Office maintained by 
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The clubhouse of Brown-Landers Post of East Hartford, Connecticut, became a dormitory and dining 


room for flood refugees when the Connecticut River ran wild last spring and made hundreds homeless 


coast,” the building was of classic and conservative architecture. 
With its surroundings, on a bluff above Lincoln Memorial Drive, 
bordering Lake Michigan, the home long remained a show place. 
Through the years, the family had added to the rooms rich decor- 
ations and art treasures. A fifteen-car garage of Indiana lime- 
stone, the same stone as in the house itself, was also built. After 
Mr. Petit’s death, the house stood with shuttered windows, 
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Argonne Post of The American Legion. Professional panhandlers 
know that the relief office can’t be victimized. They shun it. 
The man genuinely down on his luck and in need of temporary 
assistance goes to the relief office, finds food and lodging and pro- 
ceeds on his way with new strength and confidence. 

“The Legion’s relief office was opened December 2, 1932,” 
writes Legionnaire Clarence O. Pinkerton. “By June of this year 
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THAT POSTERITY 
MAY KNOW 


The Indiana Department this 

year asked each Indiana post to 

plant 1,000 trees and it is sup- 

porting the State’s system of 

parks which preserve tracts of 

virgin timber such as this one 
at Turkey Run 


it had interviewed a grand total of 4,611 
cases and had given to them relief in the 
form of meals or lodging. Boys and men 
ranging in age from 15 to 87, of every creed, 
color and nationality, from all walks of life, 
from every State, have been helped. The 
post is proud of its conviction that almost 
all the applicants were worthy of the aid 
they were forced to seek. Almost without 
exception they were glad to accept such 
work as could be offered to them.” 


Indtana’s Tree Program 


ACH year storms and parasites take 

heavy toll among the trees which 
have been passed up by lumber companies, 
and some day trees such as are preserved in 
Indiana’s state parks will be rarities. The 
Indiana Department of the Legion showed 
its interest in maintaining these tracts this 
year not only by indorsing the work of the 
State Conservation Commission, headed 
by Legionnaire Ralph Wilcox, but also by 
an appeal to each post to plant 1,000 trees 
in its own community. The Department 
also asked each post to sponsor a setting 
of pheasant eggs, obtainable free from the 
State, and to plant in lakes and streams 
10,000 fingerling game fish. At the same 
time, the Legion undertook a campaign 
against birds of prey most destructive to 
song and game birds. Legion 
trips to state parks were a 


i 
part of the program. La Its a wonder 
Porte (Indiana) Post set an khis Post Couldur 
example for other outfits by provide quate: 
planting 100,000 trees to ‘ a 
Seahnq Facilities 


help give work to the un- 
employed. for it5 qrowing 


Garden of Rainbows a, be 


HE name of Pierre S. 

du Pont is known to al- 
most every American. It 
stands for industrial achieve- 
ment and brings to mind the 
great manufacturing plants 
at Wilmington, Delaware, 
without which the automo- 
bile today would be a vastly 
different vehicle. Engineers 
and scientists have worked 
ceaselessly in the laborator- 
ies of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company at 
Wilmington and elsewhere, 
inventing and perfecting lac- 
quers, better fabrics and other things which give the modern 
motor car grace and durability. And other industries too owe 
much of their progress to the ingenuity of the Wilmington com- 
pany, which, incidentally, has become recognized as an important 
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factor in the national defense system of the United States. 

Not so well known is the fact that what Pierre S. du Pont has 
achieved as the leader of a great corporation is paralleled by 
another achievement—the creation of an estate which is regarded 
as the finest example of landscape gardening in the United States. 
At Kennett Square, in Pennsylvania, just across the border of 
Delaware and the city of Wilmington, is Longwood Gardens, 
where eighty-foot trees, pools and fountains, formal gardens and 
rare plants and shrubs from all parts of the world are assembled 
on a scale that reminds a former doughboy of Versailles or Fon- 
tainebleau. 

In June Longwood Gardens was a pilgrimage point for The 
American Legion of a wide section of Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
The old trees, the gardens and fountains were transformed into a 
vast open-air theater in which William W. Fahey Post of Kennett 
Square produced for the fourth successive year a historical 
pageant. Eleven thousand persons this year saw the Kennett 
Square Legionnaires and other citizens enact “The Story of Ken- 
nett,” as written by Bayard Taylor, author, traveler and 
diplomat. They saw a fairyland of fountains as a background to 
the stage, with colored floodlights in constant change playing 
upon scores of sprays that leaped from twenty feet to one hun 
dred feet. The magnitude of the spectacle is indicated by the 
fact that six thousand gallons of water cascaded every minute. 


Flying Boxcar 


O NATIONAL CONVENTION of The American Legion 
would be genuine without the drum and bugle corps of 
Harvey Seeds Post of Miami, Florida, (Continued on page 62) 
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Ambulance drivers of Section Sanitaire Ameri- 
caine 5, attached to the French Blue Devil Divi- 
sion, tied up for minor repair work on their motor 


OW come, 1915? Heil, we didn’t get into the war till 
1917,” the average veteran, or non-veteran for that 
matter, might vociferate as a result of our title. And 
he’d be right. We all know the dates by heart— 

April 6, 1917—November 11, 1918. And, of course, the American 

Expeditionary Forces, officially, were unknown before the earlier 

date. 

But there were expeditionary forces of Americans in France two 
years before our country ceased to be a spectator and got into the 
scrap. Comparatively small groups, it has to be admitted, but 
still contributing their bit for the cause of our to-be Allies. 
Stories of the American airmen who comprised the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille have appeared in these columns and brief mention has 
been made of the ambulance units that were the unofficial van- 
guard of the A. E. F. 

You've heard of those units, but how many know that some of 
them were in active service as early as the fall of 1914—within 
weeks after the World War got under way? We're not singling 
out the Harvard men, as there were others, but a ready reference 
book shows that Harvard men were in the motor ambulance 
corps of the American Ambulance Hospital in Paris, serving in 
Belgium during the early part of the German invasion. 

Attached to various French divisions, they were known as 
Section Sanitaire Americaine, even though the abbreviation was 
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“S. S. U.”—the “‘U”’ standing for “Unis” or United, condensed 
from “Etats Unis” or United States. British ambulance units 
had already preémpted the abbreviation “S. S. A.” or Section 
Sanitaire Anglaise. Similar American ambulance sections, 
organized after we entered the war, were also attached to French 
divisions for the duration. 

Paul S. Greene, Adjutant of Fred Hilburn Post in Douglas, 
Arizona, was a member of one of these units, S. S. U. 5, attached 
to General Brissaud Daismillet’s 66th Division of French Chas- 
seurs. The picture we show came from Adjutant Greene—also 
this story: 

“A year ago in the Monthly, Mr. Thomas Bancroft Delker of 
Hammonton, New Jersey, requested the names of survivors of 
the French Chasseurs, or Blue Devils, for whom he had a message 
from General Daismillet. I sent 
him my name as I belonged to Sec- 
tion Sanitaire Americaine 5, at 


tached to General Daismillet’s 66th a) 
Division of Chasseurs during the a 
summer of 1917. And he was some (24 
general, too. Shit 
“Thinking the Then and Now i 
Gang might be interested, I am en- (*s 
closing a view of a ‘Henry’ of our ¥ 
section. The snapshot portrays the i 


Chief of the Section, ‘Ducky’ Drake, 
who died lately, operating on Hen- 
ry’s innards, while I, wearing the 
beret with the horn insignia as au- 
thorized by General Brissaud Dais- 
millet, stand helplessly looking on. 
Henry’s coils remain a dark mystery 
to me to this day. 

“Section 5 of the American Red 
Cross ambulance service attached to 
the French Army was sponsored by 
the late Herman Harjes, partner of 
J. P. Morgan in the Paris banking 
house of Morgan Harjes. Mr. 
Harjes used to visit his section 
periodically at the front in a six- 
tired Renault limousine loaded down 
with Egyptian cigarettes and cham- 
pagne for the drivers. His idea 
was that the section which bore his 
name should be the best section 
there was, and the thirsty conduc- 
teurs of his outfit appreciated his 
efforts to make it so. 

“When, in the summer of 10917, 
the section was attached to General 
de Brissaud’s Chasseurs, the general 
also said it must be the greatest and 
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Just 
BEFORE 
He BECAME 
A CASUALTY — 


finest ambulance section, since it was connected with his own 
best and most glorious Blue Devils. We drivers agreed, espe- 
cially since the French shock troops were rewarded for their valor 
by being sent en repos (to rest billets) in the suburbs of Paris and 
we went avec. 

“I might tell about the American colonel who came up to en- 
list us at thirty dollars a month—think of it, thirty dollars a 
month—in blissful ignorance that the section was composed of 
scions of hundreds of millions (I was not one of them)—Crockers, 
Armours, Whitneys, Parsonses, Warrens, Clarks, et alii. We 
took the colonel up among the seventy-fives after dark and told 
him the exploding guns were arriving shells. Remarking that he 
had not been under fire for a long time, he asked to be conducted 
to the rear. After his visit, the section members who could pass 
a U. S. Army examination resigned and joined the American Air 
Service or Artillery, but the outfit went on with new recruits to 
new honors as Section 646. 

“Does anyone dispute the claim of Section 5-646, to being the 
only American outfit decorated with the fourragere of the Me- 
daille Militaire, and also the first to dip its colors in the Rhine?” 


REPERCUSSION from one of the “first” claims presented 

in these columns almost two years ago—see your October, 
1931, issue—came to us not long after that claim was broadcast, 
but this is our first chance to permit the objector to raise his 
voice. Legionnaire George W. Sutton, Jr., of 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, displays Exhibits A and B on this page, 
and is given the floor: 

“In your reminiscent department under the title, ‘When the 
Yanks Invaded Canada,’ the following appeared: ‘Modestly, in 
the reunion booklet, the 363d Infantry Association states that 
the triumphal march of the Third Battalion in Calgary, June 23, 


“In the fall of 1917, a British tank was sent over here com- 
manded by Captain Richard Haig, with a crew of wounded 
British tank veterans, to assist in our Liberty Loan campaign. 
My battery was formerly the First Motor Battery, N. Y. N. G., 
which had been brigaded with the First Field Artillery of the 
New York Guard after the original First Field had gone to Camp 
Wadsworth, South Carolina, and been federalized as the 1o4th 
Field Artillery. 

“The First Motor Battery was a privately financed outfit in 
the National Guard, organized in May, 1916, with equipment 
of three armored cars, 72 Indian motorcycles with rifles in saddle 
boots on the handle-bars, and with a dozen or so of them equipped 
with machine guns carried on trailers. When our country 





Above: The late Sir 
John Eaton, and his 
sons, who enter- 








1918, is said to be the first time in history that American troops 
paraded on Canadian soil.’ 

“This statement is decidedly in error. As captain of Battery 
\, First Field Artillery, N. Y.G., I took part in parades in Canada 
about eight months before the invasion of the 363d Infantry. 
We were accompanied by detachments of Federal forces. 
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tained American sol- 
diers when a British 
tank and American 
armored cars (left) 
paraded in Toronto 
in a Victory Loan 
campaign 


entered the war, the Army 
had no similar unit in its 
Tables of Organization, 
although the Motor Bat- 
tery had done valuable 
work in protecting the 
New York watershed and 
had taken part in Lord- 
knows-how-many parades. 
Although a regular part of 
the New York National 
Guard, we were left behind when the 27th Division went to 
camp. 

“While waiting for the Government to dispose of us, we were 
appointed as escorts to Captain Haig’s tank and paraded with it 
all over the place with our armored cars and motorcycles. 

“On November 5, 1917, we left New York City on a special 
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train bearing the 
tank, three of our 
armored cars and 
a few motorcy- 
cles, as guest of 
the Canadian 
Government to 
accompany the 
tank in parades 
and festivities 
connected with 
Canada’s Vic- 
tory Loan cam- 
paign. We ar- 
rived in Montreal 
on November 
16th and appar- 
ently created a 
sensation. Captain Haig, my first lieutenant and I were given 
the royal suite at the Windsor Hotel, entertained royally, and 
whenever we appeared on the street were surrounded by 
staring Canadians who evidently had never before seen American 
officers. 

“On November 18th, we were joined by Lieutenant Colonel 
J. C. Rhea who was in command of a detachment of the 305th 
Infantry from 
Camp Upton, 
with the band of 
the 304th Field 
Artillery, fully 
armedand 
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equipped. Later 
in the day 
arrived a_ large 


detachment of 
Marines from 
Quantico, under 
command of 
Lieutenant Cor- 
dier, and a Uni- 
ted States Navy 
band. On the 
19th, together 
with a flock of 
Canadian troops, 
civic groups 
and elaborate 
floats, we pa- 
raded for many 
miles through 
Montreal. Our 
reception was 
peculiar. In the French-Canadian sections of the city we re- 
ceived evidence of mingled enthusiasm and utmost hostility. 
In the British section, we met sedate but sincere cordiality. 

“That night we entrained for Toronto where we paraded seven 
miles in a pouring rain and were royally entertained by Sir John 
Eaton and other Canadians with luncheons, banquets and 
theater parties. All of the American troops entrained at Mont- 
real for New York City on November 21st. Then just before 
the train started, the door of the officers’ special Pullman opened 
and in walked a parade of Sir John Eaton’s servants bearing 
shoulders of venison, hams, baskets of fruit and innumerable 
cases and boxes of other goodies for the visiting officers. 

“As a result of our experience with the British tank, my whole 
battery went into the United States Tank Corps, just then form- 
ing, my lieutenant and I getting commissions. We served at 
Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and in France with vari- 
ous degrees of eclat, elan and all that sort of thing. 

“Anyhow, the 363d Infantry was not the first American 
military outfit to visit Canada. Looks as if my outfit was the 
first of the breed the Canadians had ever seen. But Colonel 
Rhea and his men, as American Federal troops under arms, can 
certainly dispute the ‘modest claim’ of the 363d. 
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Company B, Fourth Engineers, acted as escort for a string of pon- 
toon boats floated down the Moselle and Rhine Rivers in Germany for 
delivery to Belgium as part reparations, during April, 1919 








“One of the enclosed pictures shows the British tank and our 
armored cars arriving in Toronto, November 20, 1917, and thé 
other is a photograph of our host, the late Sir John Eaton, and 
his sons, taken during the war.”’ 


E ALL know, of course, who the sea-soldiers of our forces 

are—the gyrenes, leathernecks, or whatever your favorite 
nickname for the Marines may be. But now we learn of another 
gang of actual Army soldiers that had an unusual detail afloat 
Incidentally, we are letting ourselves open to—in fact, inviting 
a new discussion regarding an “only” claim. Pictorial evidence 
is offered and also this account by Patrick J. Ganley of Fort Dear 
born Post, 6542 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: 

“Having followed your department in the Monthly for a num- 
ber of years, I am now offering something which I am sure many 
of my old buddies in Company B, Fourth Engineers, and other 
Fourth Division men will be interested to see and read. 

“We men of the third platoon of Company B claim the dis- 
tinction of being the only troops in the A. E. F. who sailed part 
of the way home in pontoon boats. This came about on account 
of our platoon having had charge of the pontoon bridge spanning 
the Moselle River at Treis, Germany. In April, 1919, the pontoon 
bridge was discontinued and we had the job of taking the pontoon 
boats down to the Rhine River to be turned over to the Belgian 
government as part of their reparations from Germany. 

“Treis was a 
small village some 
twenty-five kilo- 
meters or so from 
Coblenz. Unfor 
tunately we did 
not have the 
pleasure of taking 
the boats all the 
way to Antwerp 
being relieved at 
Honnighen on the 
Rhine after a 
most interesting 
trip, and ordered 
back to our com 
pany at Coblenz. 
The enclosed 
snapshot was 
taken by Sergeant 
Masters who, 
with Lieutenant 
Hill in charge of 
our detail, 
riding in a motor- 
cycle and sidecar 
along the road 
that parallels the Moselle and the Rhine Rivers near Coblenz. 

“T am hoping to see old comrades when they come here to 
Chicago for the Legion national convention in October. Our post, 
Fort Dearborn Post, has large clubrooms, well-equipped to 
handle any kind of reunion. We are on the South Side of Chicago 
at 6542 Cottage Grove Avenue.” 


was 


HICAGO! Last call for the Legion national convention and 

for the reunions which will be held during the week of October 
second to fifth. 
The October is- 
sue of the 
Monthly, which 
will be in the 
hands of readers 
by September 
twenty-fifth, is 
the last one in 
which announce- 
ments of conven- 
tion (Continued 
on page 56) 
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RUMS and BUGLES 
TO PRS ere 
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Full of vim and vig-u-or, showing off its fig-u-or, you should see it on 
parade! It is Villa Park (Illinois) Post which, its historian alleges, 
can do everything but play. However, the allegation must be a libel 


HE history of the drum and 

bugle corps of Villa Park 

(Illinois) Post has, it seems to 

me, been filled with do’s and 
don’t’s that might well be made public so that other young corps 
can profit from the mistakes we have made and the lessons we 
have learned. 

Villa Park Post was, when we started the corps, an excellent 
example of a post which seemed destined to remain a peacock 
post—with beautiful feathers but no music in its makeup. Our 
town has six thousand people, and nobody has a lot of money. 
The post had about 100 members and a treasury that was little 
more than a figure of speech. When the idea of a drum corps was 
first advanced, it seemed the wildest kind of a dream. How could 
a post with so few members, with very little money, located in a 
community without a surplus of wealthy potential patrons—how 
could such an outfit develop a bang-up drum and bugle corps? 
Weil, it couldn’t be done, but we did it anyway. 

We are now in the midst of our third season. We have thirty- 
seven uniforms, forty-five men and instruments to equip them. 
We also have a thirty-passenger bus in which to go places and do 
things. These things are all paid for. We now have our hearts set 
on improved equipment which will cost us nearly a thousand 
dollars, and we believe we will have it before the summer is over. 
We are also considering taking thirty men in that bus to next 
year’s national convention, wherever it is—and we hope it will be 
Miami. Of course, we will be at the Chicago convention. 
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We have a quartet that is making us 


By John R YWAlson famous. They are appearing at all 
a 


sorts of club and society meetings, 

helping other Legion posts with their 
shows and are even filling requests for radio broadcasts. We 
do not put our uniforms in mothballs during the winter as many 
others do. We have to wear them too frequently for that. Even 
though a drum and bugle corps is intended principally for out- 
door use, we are continually receiving requests for indoor ap- 
pearances. 

All this paints a beautiful picture, but unfortunately it is only 
half the story. Truthfulness demands that the other half be given, 
and it can be in a very few words. We have a wonderful corps but 
we can’t play. Considering the time that has elapsed since we 
started we should be able to play and march much better than 
we do. 

The organization of the corps helped our post. Men who 
wished to play in the corps came in. Some of these had been 
worked on for years but for some reason could not be induced to 
join. The attendance at the post meetings doubled when the 
corps came into existence. Previously, an attendance of twenty 
was fairly good and on special occasions it increased to thirty or 
thirty-five. Now forty is a fair average for ordinary business 
meetings and we have had as many as eighty or ninety. 

Public interest in the Legion also increased. The corps was 
visible proof of the activity of the post, and proof had previously 
been lacking. Even yet, after three (Conlinucd on page 44) 
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THE VOICE 
of the LEGION 


Comment by Editors of Various Department and Post 







Publications Over the Country 


SAVING of $400,000,000 at the expense of war veterans 
was necessary to balance the federal budget, we were 
told. Yet Congress continued in effect $400,000,000 of 
new special taxes enacted last year and added $220,- 

000,000 of additional new taxes and authorized the issuance of 
$8,560,000,000 in new government bonds and securities which 
cause our interest-bearing public debt to exceed by $5,000,000,000 
the peak of our public debt during the World War. 

One appropriation bill alone carried $3,608,915,000 which, 
according to Representative Snell of New York, was $600,000,- 
ooo more than the entire cost of running the Government for 
the last fiscal year, not including the interest on the public debt 
and the sinking fund. By a stratagem of bookkeeping, for use of 
which in private business an auditor would be fired, the Govern- 
ment claims the “ordinary budget” is balanced, that consisting 
purely of operating expenses, the other billions going into an 
“extraordinary budget” consisting of major expenditures labeled 
“emergency” or “capital investment.” Does all this make sense 
to you?—Oregon Legionnaire. 


A TIME FoR CARE 


HE posts of the Department are already making the selec- 

tion of the men who will head the work of the Legion in the 
coming year. Now, more than ever, it is essential that men of the 
highest type and with a real regard for the veteran, be selected as 
post officials. 

The Legion is closing one of its most trying years and, con- 
sidering the attacks that this great organization has had to with- 
stand, its success has been great. The membership, while not so 
great as in previous years, has in the light of all factors to be con- 
sidered, held up wonderfully well. 

This record must be maintained. For that reason the men who 
are to head the organization in the communities should be out- 
standing in their communities, men who will reflect credit on the 
Legion. 

Another feature which is worthy of consideration is early 
selection of the post officials. If they can be selected in time to go 
to the department and national conventions, they will come back 
to their home communities imbued with enthusiasm and the de- 
sire to get active immediately.—West Virginia Legionnaire. 


THE LEGION Has A Jos 


S TIME passes, it is becoming more and more evident that 
there is a silver lining to the cloud that took the form of the 
Federal cuts in payments to disabled veterans. Prior to the pas- 
sage of the so-called Economy Bill, there is no doubt but that the 
sentiment of the American people was swinging away from the 
World War veterans, due to the fact that many payments were 
being made to them which it was felt were not justified. 
This fact was recognized by the veterans themselves, especially 
the representative group composing The American Legion. A 
move was on foot to get rid of the “goldbricker” in this proposi- 
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tion of compensation and the like, and the Legion had ready to 
present to the present special session of Congress a program of 
payments which would have been just to the government and to 
the deserving veteran... 

The Legion’s program was disregarded, and in a wave of hys 
teria Congress unloaded onto the President the duty of drawing 
up a program of reduction in Federal payments to war veterans. 
The men whom the President trusted to formulate this program 
made the mistake of going too far, betraying the men with the 
service-connected disabilities. Nobody had asked that the war 
disabled be deprived of the payments that are their just due. Yet 
the regulations put out to enforce the new Economy Act crucified 
these men. 

The American public is fair-minded. The evident injustices 
being done to World War veterans under the provisions of the 
new act didn’t set well with the rank and file of American citizens. 
Each one of them is willing to acknowledge that the nation owes 
a debt to the man who was disabled in its defense. So when The 
American Legion began to fight back on behalf of the disabled, 
public sentiment quickly formed to say that the Legion is right. 
That is the bright side to the cloud, for nothing could have 
happened to swing public sentiment back to the veteran more 
quickly than the mistake of putting the disabled on the cross.— 
Nebraska Legionnaire. 


Sons OF THE LEGION 


N KEEPING with the ideals of The American Legion to pro- 

mote and transmit to posterity those principles of patriotism 
which characterized our service in the World War and which have 
inspired our organization since then, it has been conceived that 
an effective way to accomplish this purpose would be to take our 
sons along with us in this movement. For some years members of 
the Legion have felt that our sons have a definite place in Legion 
work. 

Thorough study has been given to the proper organization of 
such a Junior Legion, in order that it may be established upon a 
sound foundation and through an organized effort, its success 
assured. 

The authority for the organization was started by action of 
the 1930 national convention of The American Legion held in 
Boston, which created a committee to study this subject. The 
1931 national convention of the Legion held in Detroit decreed 
that the study be continued and a definite report made to the 
1932 national convention in Portland. A survey was made and 
recommendations approved by the Portland convention. These 
recommendations briefly committed the Legion to approve, en- 
courage and foster such an organization. Each Department Com- 
mander was urged to include this activity in his program. A na- 
tional committee on this activity was authorized to prepare 
definite recommendations for a uniform constitution, by-laws, 
program and ceremonials under which various units of this ac- 
tivity might function. This committee obtained suggestions 
from various Departments. (Continued on page 53) 
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Convention days are here again... go by car and 


make your trip pleasant, trouble-free and easy—with 


CITIES SERVICE GASOLENES and OILS 


No matter from what direction you 
head to Chicago . . . you’ll find Cities 
Service stations and dealers ready to 
help you speed on your way—with 
gasolenes, oils, greases, road maps and 
smiling, efficient service. 

Look for the familiar Cities Service 
emblems. They mean petroleum prod- 
ucts that are first laboratory - tested, 


then road-tested. With Cities Service 
products in the tank and crankcase, 
your motor runs cooler and smoother 
--.and performance is way up. 

Ill be a great convention ... don’t 
miss it! And 15,000 Cities Service 
dealers and stations want to do their 
bit to enable you to arrive safely, 
speedily and happily. 


Radio Concerts — Fridays at 8:00 p. m., E.D.T., over WEAF and thirty-two N.B.C. stations, 
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So new was the Klan that the identities 
of the masked men were about as much of 
a mystery to the native whites as to 
Northern immigrants and blacks. In 
Pulaski, Tennessee, the Klan’s birthplace, 
one father of a youthful Confederate 
veteran who had boasted that he could 
recognize any horse in Giles County ap- 
proached a mount and threw back its hood. 
The horse was his own. 

This tangible show of resistance to the 
carpet-bag experiment had the effect that 
Forrest contemplated. The disheartened 
South rallied about the Klan and the num- 
ber of Dens multiplied with amazing 
rapidity. In the North the first murmurs 
against the new reconstruction policy were 
heard. 

But the game was still in the hands of 
the Radicals. Elections were held and con- 
stitutional conventions assembled, every 
one of them controlled by carpet-baggers 
and Negroes. In the South Carolina con- 
vention 48 of the 76 delegates were Negroes 
and only 17 delegates, white or black, were 
taxpayers in the State. The first thing the 
Florida convention did was to print money 
for its own use. Pages were paid $10 a day. 
A delegate in the convention town drew 
$630 for traveling expenses. The Missis- 
sippi convention cost the taxpayers a 
quarter of a million dollars. By limiting its 
sessions to three hours a day the delibera- 
tions were strung out Over I15 days, an 
all-time record for constitution making in 
America. The real grafting, however, had 
not begun. 


HE constitutions these assemblies 
brought forth were about as bad as they 
could be. Their paramount aim was to 
perpetuate carpet-bag control by perma- 
nent disfranchisement of the native white 
electorate. The first six States ‘“‘re- 
admitted” to the Union under these in- 
struments sent to Washington twelve 
Senators and thirty-six Representatives, of 
whom ten of the Senators and sixteen of 
the Representatives were Northerners. 
All, however, were white but this was not 
to continue. With the “readmission” of 
Mississippi, Hiram R. Revels, a North 
Carolina-born Negro who had come to the 
State as a chaplain of colored troops, filled 
the seat vacated by Jefferson Davis. 
Senator Revels proved superior in ability 
and in character to the average white 
carpet-bagger or scalawag, as Southerners 
named those of their own kind who joined 
the Radicals. He strove to uplift rather 
than debauch his newly-freed brethren, 
but it was a losing fight. Other Negroes in 
Congress and in state offices often shone 
by contrast with such white colleagues as 
“Honest John” Patterson of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Patterson had joined the army to 
avoid a scandal at home, became a pay- 
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They Wore the Gray 


(Continued from page 13) 


master, robbed the soldiers, and drifting 
to South Carolina with the carpet-bag tide 
bought up the preponderantly black Legis- 
lature at from $50 to $2,500 a head and 
went to the United States Senate. A fea- 
ture of Honest John’s work was that the 
money used to bribe the Legislature had 
been obtained by swindling the State in a 
railroad deal so that Patterson could 
truthfully claim that the office never really 
cost him a penny. 


é NAME the biggest rogue of Recon- 
struction days would require some very 
fine discrimination but the record of Gov- 
ernor Franklin J. Moses of South Carolinais 
hard to beat. Moses was a scalawag mem- 
ber of a fine Charleston family. He ob- 
tained his preliminary training in states- 
manship as speaker of the lower house of 
the Legislature under the first carpet-bag 
administration. The governor at this time 
was an Ohioan named Scott. The Legisla- 
ture contained 1o1 members who called 
themselves Republicans and 23 Democrats. 
All of the Democrats were white and seven 
of the Republicans were. Under this régime 
the cost of state government rose from 
$400,000 to $2,000,000 a year. Some of 
this money went to refurnish the capitol, 
including the purchase of two hundred 
cuspidors at $20 apiece. A barroom was 
fitted up in the halls of state where im- 
ported champagnes, liquors and cigars were 
available to state officers and their friends 
without cost. It was figured that the pro 
rata consumption of refreshments by mem- 
bers of the Assembly was a gallon a day. 
The bar opened at 8 A. M. and closed at 
2 A. M. 

Barrooms became a fixture in several 
Southern state capitols, but the South 
Carolina solons went a step farther than 
the others by fitting up a house of prosti- 
tution at public expense. When Speaker 
Moses lost $1,000 on a horse race an ap- 
propriation bill was regularly passed reim- 
bursing him, which was a labor of super- 
erogation for Mr. Moses could have had 
his thousand back without all that red tape. 
Three hundred thousand dollars were ap- 
propriated to pay school teachers though 
no teacher got a dollar of it. Seven hundred 
thousand dollars were appropriated to buy 
land to be parceled out among the 
Negroes. Only $224,000 of this disap- 
peared. The rest was spent for land, but 
such poor land that not more than a hun- 
dred Negro families could farm it success- 
fully. In this deal some of the mémbers of 
the Legislature felt that they had not re- 
ceived proper consideration and a resolu- 
tion was introduced to impeach Governor 
Scott for accepting bribes. The executive 
divided the spoil with the law-makers and 
the resolution was lost. 

Such was the state of affairs against 






which the Invisible Empire of the Ku Klux 
Klan leveled its lance. Zebulon B. Vance, 
head of the Klan in North Carolina, was a 
former governor of the State and a friend 
of the colored man. One evening in Raleigh 
he found a respectable old Negro who was 
a member of the Legislature grinning from 
ear to ear as he laboriously counted a pile 
of bills. ‘Uncle, what amuses you so?” 
asked Colonel Vance. ‘‘Marse Zeb,” re- 
plied the old darky, “I’se been sold eleven 
times in my life but ’pon my soul this is 
the first time I ever got the money.” 
Colonel Vance used to relate the story as 
illustrative of the Negro’s innocent idea 
of bribe-taking. But whether innocent or 
not the Negro’s exploitation was bringing 
the South to the Haitian level of civiliza- 
tion. Two hundred thousand acres of 
planting land, hundreds of mansions and 
thousands of humbler homes were sold 
under the hammer because the owners 
could no longer pay the crushing taxes that 
supported the carpet-bag orgies. The dep- 
redations of Negro militia ranged from 
murder to the common pastime of parading 
streets in company front and knocking 
aside every white person in their path. 
The whites’ backs were to the wall and the 
Klaf began to bring to bear a brand of 
pressure that soon made it a national issue. 

A carpet-bag sheriff and a judge in 
Louisiana were found with bullets in their 
heads. In Arkansas a sheriff and a Negro 
were bound together and slain with one 
ball. In South Carolina a dozen negro 
militiamen were lynched after they had 
stolen a dray-load of whisky and murdered 
the driver, a one-armed ex-Confederate 
soldier. A colored state senator in South 
Carolina was shot while standing on the 
platform of a railroad car. A scalawag 
member was shot while riding home in his 
buggy. Every county had its whippings 
and tar-and-feather parties. 


E Klan was held up as the sole cause 
of such violence and Congress enacted 
drastic laws against the order which were 
followed by martial law in a part of South 
Carolina and wholesale arrests of masked 
men throughout the South. Then came the 
surprise. When masks were stripped off a 
fair percentage of the prisoners were found 
to be carpet-baggers, scalawags and 
Negroes bent on squaring private grudges 
with their own ilk. Some were simply 
highwaymen. A great many bona fide 
Klansmen also were doubtless taken but so 
faithfully did Forrest’s men keep their 
oaths that this was never proved in a single 
instance out of five thousand arrests of 
record. The confusion was such that not 
one case in four came to trial and then con- 
victions were difficult to obtain. 
The law became virtually a dead letter 
and as partisan a Yankee as Horace 
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Greeley, touring the South in 1872, could 
not stomach what he saw. His only criti- 
cism was that the Klan should let the 
Negroes alone and keep after the carpet- 
baggers, who were the real sources of 
trouble. The Grand Army of the Republic 
had repudiated the carpet-bagger and be- 
gun to pave the way to a lasting reconcilia- 
tion of the sections. Sentiment in the 
North was definitely changing. Ohio, 
which sent nearly three hundred regiments 
to the Union armies, voted by 50,000 
majority against a proposal to give Negroes 
the vote. In the South the Negro vote was 
falling off and thé carpet-baggers’ grip 
proportionately weakening. 

Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia 
were the first to wrench themselves free, 
North Carolina electing Vance to the 
Senate (which refused, at first, to seat him) 
and Georgia electing Gordon, second-in- 
command of the Klan, who was seated. 
As a State was redeemed Forrest promptly 
disbanded the Klan within its borders. 
Most true Klansmen obeyed these orders, 
though for some years disturbances in the 
South were caused by men wearing the 
regalia of the Invisible Empire. 

In 1876, nine years after the beginning 
of the Reign of Terror, only South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana and Florida remained in the 
hands of the carpet-bag sovereigns. The 
Reconstruction became the leading issue 
of the presidential campaign and the great- 
est embarrassment to the Republican 
candidate, Rutherford B. Hayes. When 
Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic nominee, 
carried New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut and Indiana, the Republican managers 
realized their plight. They must have all 
three carpet-bag States in order to win by 
one electoral vote. Feverish telegrams went 
to the leaders there stating that without 
the three Southern States Hayes was 
beaten and to be sure of an “honest count.” 

In these States the campaigns had been 
bitter and the results were known to be 
close. The carpet-baggers controlled the 
returning boards, however, and it was duly 
announced that Hayes and the carpet-bag 
state tickets had won in South Carolina, 
Louisiana and Florida. Wade Hampton 
was the white party candidate in South 
Carolina. He declined to accept the verdict 
of the returning board in so far as it applied 
to him, calmly announcing that he had 
been elected Governor of South Carolina 
and would serve. The white party candi- 
dates in Louisiana and Florida followed 
suit and organized their administrations, 
which, however, were restrained by the 
military from taking possession of the state 
offices. 

These events were eclipsed by the tur- 
moil in Washington over the presidential 
contest which eventually went to the 
Supreme Court to be decided. Three days 
before the inaugural in 1877 the members 
of the court held, by a strict party vote, 
that Mr. Hayes had carried the states of 
South Carolina, Louisiana and Florida and 
therefore had been elected by a majority 
of one vote. (Continued on page 4o) 
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But the Democratic leaders had previ- 
ously obtained a concession from Mr. 
Hayes. He promised, should he become 
President, to withdraw the troops from the 
three Southern States and to recognize the 
governments which could stand without 
military support. Mr. Hayes kept his 
word, and the carpet-bag pretenders capit- 
ulated without a show of resistance. The 
work of the Ku Klux Klan was done. 

Ex-Governor Moses of South Carolina 
removed to New York City where he ended 
his career as a confidence man whose 
specialty was swindling rustics at the 
Grand Central Station. A former carpet- 
bag judge in North Carolina occupied his 
leisure hours with reminiscence. 

“The Ku Klux Klan,” he wrote, “‘was a 
daring conception for a conquered people. 
Only a race of warlike instincts and regal 
pride could have conceived and executed 
it. Men, women and children must have 
and be worthy of mutual trust. They must 
be trusted with secrets of life and death 
without reserve and without fear. The 
Klan differed from all other forms of revo- 
lution in the caution and skill with which 
it required to be conducted. It was a move- 
ment made in the face of the enemy and 
an enemy of overwhelming strength. . . . 
And in a sense it deserved to succeed.” 


HE long and tragic struggle for self- 
preservation had knit together the 


They Wore the Gray 


(Continued from page 39) 


body of Confederate veterans with bonds 
enormously strong. For them the war had 
lasted from ten to fifteen years instead of 
four. As the debt-burdened South and the 
Southern soldier turned to resume the 
work of rehabilitation begun so promisingly 
in 1865 outward manifestations of com- 
radeship were rather unnecessary. True, 
every State had its organizations of veter- 
ans which quietly devoted themselves to 
the belated relief of the disabled, the 
widows and orphans, but not until 1889, 
twelve years after the disbandment of the 
last Realm of the Klan, were these small 
and scattered organizations brought to- 
gether as the United Confederate Veterans. 
This amalgamation came about in a curious 
way inasmuch as its direct inspiration was 
the Grand Army of the Republic. 

In 1889 J. F. Shipp visited New Orleans 
in the interests of his mercantile house in 
Chattanooga. His business partner was a 
Union veteran and a member of the G. A. 
R. In the lobby of the St. Charles Hotel 
Colonel Shipp met General John B. 
Gordon, then Governor of Georgia. Their 
conversation turned toward the war, the 
Klan and the need for 4 more comprehen- 
sive organization of Confederate veterans. 
Colonel Shipp mentioned the success of the 
Grand Army. General Gordon, who had 
spent six years in Washington as a member 
of the Senate, commended the idea as 
worthy of emulation. The outcome was an 






invitation to the veterans’ societies to send 
representatives to New Orleans at once. 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Mississippi re 
sponded. The United Confederate Veter- 
ans was formed and General Gordon 
elected Commander-in-Chief. 

Within a year virtually all the veterans’ 
societies in the South had tentatively af- 
filiated with the new. organization and in 
1890 the first encampment was held in 
Chattanooga on July 3, 4 and 5. The time 
was chosen for its national significance, as 
Forrest had chosen the date for the first 
demonstration of the strength of the 
Invisible Empire in 1867. Invitations were 
extended to “veterans of both armies and 
citizens of the Republic.” A constitution 
was adopted prohibiting the discussion of 
religious or political subjects or any politi- 
cal action by a camp of the U. C. V. 

The encampment was a success, the new 
organization was a success and within a 
couple of years the annual reunions of the 
U. C. V. surpassed those of the G. A. R. in 
point of attendance. They became the 
great patriotic event of the year in the 
South. General Gordon was re-elected 
Commander-in-Chief each year until his 
death in 1904. As late as 1907 the encamp- 
ment at Richmond attracted 100,000 visi- 
tors and today the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy remains the most active of 
all the varied societies that sprang from 
the War Between the States. 


That Ounce of Prevention 


preventive measures, and that they have 
no communicable disease. Then to Legion- 
ville, for an indefinite stay, usually from 
six weeks to three months. 

Once arrived at the Preventorium, the 
children are taken in hand by two officers 
of the institution, Miss Juanita Woodburn, 
superintendent and chief nurse, and Miss 
Katherine Groves, recreational director 
and teacher. There are three dormitory 
assistants, and of course a farm manager 
and necessary help to conduct the big 
agricultural enterprise surrounding the bil- 
let and furnishing the milk, eggs, poultry, 
and garden products. 

The child is helped quickly to adapt him- 
self to his new environment, and under the 
intelligent and capable direction of the 
staff, the routine begins, with emphasis all 
the way through on the “big four” of 
tuberculosis prevention: Rest, food, sun- 
shine and exercise. And, of course, fresh 
air, which is understood anyhow, as Kan- 
sas is quite covered with it. 


ERE’S a new girl, Martha, just came 
in this morning. Thin cheeks, spin- 





(Continued from page 17) 


dling legs, flat chest, and weakened con- 
dition generally. She has been taken right 
out of a tubercular family. And by the 
way, Miss Woodburn informs us that 
there are twice as many girls as boys, and 
that’s about the proportion of “suscepti- 
bilities” the country over. Why? Well, 
she explains, boys have a fairer chance at 
the proper exercise, fresh air and food, 
even in the poorest of families, than do the 
girls. Boys get out and sell papers, run 
errands, and otherwise unconsciously build 
up a resistance to disease, while too many 
girls are sitting slumped down in a chair, 
neglecting their bodily functions, lungs, ex- 
ercise, and rest, and nibbling upon the 
wrong kinds of food further to insult a dor- 
mant appetite. 

But Martha finds herself in the midst of 
an enthusiastic crowd of young health 
seekers, some of them, the old veterans, 
having been at Legionville for two months 
or more. 

“Sa-a-ay!” one of them calls to Martha. 
“T can see by your face you need liver and 
spinach. You won’t like it at first, but it 
will build you up!” 





So Martha finds herself rising at six- 
thirty and following a regular schedule all 
the way through. Toothbrush drill at six- 
fifty. A play time of romping and working 
up an appetite until seven-fifteen. And 
Miss Woodburn passes out this tip: 
“Try that on your kids if they don’t want 
breakfast! At least don’t drag them out of 
bed ten minutes before time to rush off to 
school, and expect them to eat a normal 
breakfast.” Again a play time until nine- 
thirty, and the sunbath ritual begins. An 
hour’s rest from ten to eleven; health les- 
son, preparation for dinner, and dinner at 
noon. Rest from one to three for some, and 
until four for others; library hour, super- 
vised recreation; and by five-thirty the 
old mess call sounds again. At six the 
flag is lowered, with appropriate cere- 
monies. More supervised activities, in- 
cluding posture exercises, handwork, and 
the like. The evening study hour at seven- 
fifteen, and to bed at eight o’clock. 

Of course, there is plenty of time to 
splash in the pool, play in the sand pile or 
on the many pieces of equipment in the 
big yards, work puzzles, play with marbles, 
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tops or dolls, ride the long-suffering pony 











who is a sort of pal to all the boys and girls 
of Legionville, or engage in such games as 
the condition of each child will permit. 
Sunsuits are standard “issue” in the 
nd warm weather, and even in the cold 
ce weather the sunbaths are taken by the 
re children as fast as they are conditioned to 
er it. When National Commander Henry L. 
ion Stevens accompanied Mr. Stewart out to 
inspect the Preventorium it was so cold 
ns’ the gentlemen of the Legion were swathed 
af- in overcoats. Commander Stevens was 
in startled to see the sunbathers lined up ab- 
in sorbing all the sunshine that could filter 
me through wintry skies! 
as Martha will be weighed when she comes 
rst in, and weighed again every Monday to 


he determine her progress in building back 
to health. Some of the children have gained 








re 
nd five pounds the first week at Legionville. 
on Many of them gain an average of two 
of pounds per week for several weeks. The 
ti average gain runs a little better than 
nalf a pound a week for the timc the chil- 

_ dren stay at the billet. 

a Rest and proper food—they form the 
he first line of defense and offense against 
in tuberculosis. Combined with their allies, 
he sunshine and exercise in the right amount, 
he they establish a bulwark of health. 

ed 
his OU can get a college course in the care 
p- of children right out of the tips Miss 
si Woodburn and Miss Groves give you from 
he guiding the activities of children at Legion- 


of ville. Health habits can be made attrac- 
tive with a little thought and helpfulness, 


























ym 
they have discovered. Hence the tooth- 
brush drill. For health instruction, Miss If h ‘ae f dli 
Groves uses pictures, charts, and that the opinion of miuttions 
never-failing source of interest for children 
—animal life. . ee 
“The library hour, forty minutes before counts for anything, Pabst 
supper, provides a time in which to quiet 
down after the day’s work and play, which Blue Ribbon is the best of 
ix- any child needs before eating the evening 
all meal,’’ Miss Groves points out. 
ix- Perhaps Martha, the new girl, has come the better beers. Wherever 
ng in with some stubborn food dislikes. She : 
nd doesn’t like milk—and that’s too bad, for ~ : : 
p: milk is quite the fashion at Legionville. A wee Pe, eee , find that - 
nt dozen or so prize Holsteins work valiantly 
of to supply the numerous glasses of milk outstanding quality has 
to each child must drink every day. 
al “Most food dislikes in children are im- - 
e- aginary,” Miss Woodburn declares, “‘and made it the preferred product 
\n have been allowed to thrive—sometimes 
S- by actual encouragement—by the parents. of its kind. 
at Spinach? You’ve heard how children dis- 
id like spinach. We put just a little on the 
T- plate at first. Under proper suggestions 
he and in company with the other children PA B .S T 
ne enjoying spinach, the new child eats his 
e- portion. Day by day the amount is in- 
n- creased to the right proportion. By that 
id time the child is likely asking for a second 
n- helping, anyhow. Practically all antipathy 
toward wholesome foods can be overcome Sh 
to in that way.” he a3. 
or And is anyone worried about Junior not cer of Qualily 
e eating good, wholesome bread? ‘Fix it in © 1933 P.P. CORP. 
S, sandwiches!” is (Continued on page 42) 
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the formula used at Legionville, and 
guaranteed to work anywhere. All bread 
is served in sandwich form, with butter or 
some other tasty substance between the 
slices. 

The children, we discover, enter into the 
spirit of this game of building health. 
Members of the staff frequently near, as 
the squirming mess line of thirty to thirty- 
five youngsters enters the dining hall, hear 
such conversation as follows: 

Joe: “What? Carrots again?” 

Mary: “Sure, Joe—carrots! You got to 
eat ’em for they build good blood. So get 
busy and eat ’em.” 


HE Kansas Tuberculosis and Health 
Association joins the Legion and Aux- 
iliary in pride of achievement and satisfac- 
tion with results at the Preventorium. In 
a report of Dr. C. H. Lerrigo of Topeka, 
one of the board members, in March, 1933, 


The 


that so affects the public welfare and even 
the stability of the state should be under 
the control of the Government. Left in 
the hands of greedy and unscrupulous 
men, will it not eventually rot out the 
very foundations of law, order and civili- 
zation? 


E have been making a great outcry 

over the misdeeds of bankers. Some 
of them have merited the condemnation 
they have received, but [have littlepatience 
with envious sore-heads and holy high- 
brows who condemn them en masse. Let 
us not do toomuchshouting about the mote 
in the other fellow’s eye while there is a 
beam in our own. We have all been gam- 
bling and playing and giving our time to 
many varieties of apple sauce and neglect- 
ing the children. Let us begin to take an 
active interest in the bankers, judges, 
mayors, magistrates and statesmen of the 
future. We can do little for those we have 
save giving them the punishment they 
deserve, but those of the future—they are 
the ones to be looked after. We are re- 
sponsible for them and they can be made 
into reliable people. If any of them go to 
prison it is our fault. 

Not long ago I was a week-end guest at a 
big country house. We spent the most of a 
night at a great party. Not in many years 
had I seen and studied the fashionable folk 
of a whole town and countryside for more 
than half a night. We used to waste our 
nights in sleep and rest. The young women 
I saw at the week-end party had not been 
guilty of that folly. 

When the night falls they are up and 
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we find the following interesting financial 
data: 

“To the query ‘does it pay?’ we submit 
the following: For the calendar year 1932, 
there were 95 children who stayed a total 
of 5,924 days. The average stay per child 
was 621% days, the shortest 14 days, the 
longest 128. The total expenditure by the 
Preventorium Association for this period 
was $5,080.17, which averages $53.47 per 
child served, or not quite 86 cents per day 
per child. The children came from thirty- 
five different counties.” 

Members of the Preventorium staff will 
tell you with considerable pride that re- 
ports from the homes of children who have 
been treated at the billet indicate that 
greater numbers than the children are 
benefited. For instance, little Jewell, from 
Lawrence, went back home and tried to 
put all her schoolmates and neighboring 
playmates, to say nothing of the members 






of her family, on a modified Legionville 
schedule. 

She corrected eating habits, explained 
her health lessons, insisted on rest periods, 
and otherwise spread the good influence of 
the Preventorium. Teachers report to the 
Preventorium that invariably the children 
who have been built up against tuber- 
culosis carry on in school with a renewed 
vigor. 

The money which the Kansas Depart- 
ment of the Legion and its Auxiliary con 
tribute to this outstanding departmental 
project amounts annually to ten cents for 
each member of each post and unit, and is 
received by the Department through con- 
tributions from the pests and units. Funds 
which the Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation expends in this enterprise, as is 
true of all money received and expended by 
this splendid organization, are raised by 
the sale of the familiar Christmas seals. 


Man of the Future 


(Continued from page 11) 


dressed and ready for more fun. They have 
no illusions about life. Their faces have 
been prepared for the worst. Those of 
many of them are a bit lined and hardened 
by their understanding. The silly girls of 
the old time whose faces glowed with the 
trustful innocence of childhood, who had 
skins like those of the pre-adolescent 
period—I saw none of these. They were a 
sentimental lot. They were beautiful, but 
what is beauty but a thing which can be 
bought in the shops? Would not one better 
know that life is mainly sex, hypocrisy and 
cash, and that one is to get all the fun she 
can? Life is of course what we choose to 
make it and faces are largely the product 
of our living. They register even our 
thoughts and they tell the long story of 
life. 

I am sensitive to atmosphere and this is 
only an impression shared by others, or I 
should be slow to write of it. 

I remembered nights when the eyes of 
young women shone with the wonder and 
delight of motherhood and faith in men, 
and in the great privilege of living and lov- 
ing and trusting. 

Yet those old timers were the beautiful 
victims of illusion. Let us assume that it 
is better to be sophisticated, with a knowl- 
edge of all evil, even though it puts dis- 
trust in your eyes, a frown on your brow 
and wrinkles in your skin. If the body is 
largely shaped by the mind and spirit, 
wrinkles are the paths of thought and hard- 
ness the effect of a loss of confidence. Still, 
women can get along without beauty. The 
eyes that have looked into life and found 
only disappointment have a kind of wis- 


dom and that, in a sense, is a good thing. 

Why should these overworked young 
women, in need of stimulation, give up gin 
and cigarettes even if they do affect the 
complexion and the countenance? 

There is a wide misconception of the 
prime objective in going to college. It is 
not to learn Greek or Latin or mathematics 
or history or the art of self-expression or to 
form opinions on the great themes of our 
time. All that is simply building material 
and in most cases it will be soon forgotten. 
The main objective is a structure of man- 
hood, with deep foundations, that shall be 
as strong and graceful and beautiful as our 
toil and ingenuity can make it so that it 
may be a factor in civilization. That is 
practically the theory of Aristotle. If it 
be true, and some of us think that it is 
most certainly true, it is our duty to look 
to it that our children are not misled by 
their teachers. 


AM convinced that the faculties of 

many of our schools and colleges are 
honeycombed with men of liberated minds 
and morals—atheists, Freudians and 
apostles of varying revolutionary faiths. I 
have heard that one class in a great uni 
versity in New York City was forty percent 
atheistic. I know of one college where a 
professor often used foul language in the 
class room and on the campus. It amused 
the students and for a time he got away 
with it and when he was discharged a large 
association of American professors rallied 
to his defense. 

That to my mind is a most significant 
circumstance. Better, far better, for the 
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young to have no college training than one 
which misleads them. Many a college has | 
become a refuge for moral adventurers and | 
intellectual acrobats. 

The most dangerous fool in the wide 
world is one who has learning and the in- | 
tolerable conceit which it creates in a mind 
a bit off its balance. 

The commercial side of collegeering has | 
absorbed too much attention. Every col- | 
lege executive is forever raising money | 
while the internal affairs of his institution | 
are more or less neglected. He is apt to do 
his hiring hastily and without due investi- 
gation. He should take great pains to know 
the intellectual and moral history of every 
man and woman he engages. It should be 
briefly given in the catalogue so that peo- 
ple may know to whom they are turning 
over their boys and girls. A thing much 
needed, I think, is a closer contact between 
students and faculty like that offered by 
Rollins College in the town where I have 
my home. 

Its president gives his friendship and his 
counsel to every boy and girl committed to 
his care. They are free to come to his 
house at any time for advice in relation to | 
their personal problems. He aims to be a 
kind of father to the big family. It is, I 
am sure, a much better attitude than that 
of exalted austerity. Awe may be a good 
thing for some students but most of them 
are in greater need of friendship. James B. 
Angell knew every student at Ann Arbor 
by name. 





HARLES W. ELIOT once said that | 
the ideal student carries his character | 
in his face so plainly seen by the most | 
casual observer that no one ever makes a 
dishonorable proposal to him. Where is he 
to get that character save in his own home? | 
Personality is the big thing in a teacher. | 
What a tremendous power for good in men 
like “Old Bill” Sumner of Yale, “Old 
Greek” of Hamilton, “Old Dave” Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins and “Little Jim”’ Lowell 
of Harvard! These nicknames were tokens 
of student affection, no light conquest, 
you may be certain. 
As a rule men have to be chiefly con- 


cerned with the work of the present. Wo- 


men who have children have also the sacred 
task of working for the future and there is, 
I am sure, no task that brings a like joy 
to anyone. 

Ladies of 1933—many of you have 
learned to despise the sterner standards of | 
the Victorian time. May I remind you 
of its deep regard for woman often ex- 
pressed in as high a type of chivalry as our 
world has known? When the Titantic was 
sinking two men went down with the ship 
because they gave their seats in the life- 
boats to two women. One was William T. 
Stead and the other John Jacob Astor. I 
remind you also that we thought much of 
the great brotherhood of man. 

Women of America with all your duties 
do not forget that you have it in your power 
to save the world from the perils of lost 
faith and lost honor. 
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‘‘ Murder doesn't pay, pal. 
Underwear. It's great!” 


No wonder Arrow Underwear is comfort 
itself. For Arrow has court-martialed that 
devilish seam in the crotch—and sentenced it 
to regions where it may never again bind or 
chafe you! 

Try wearing Arrow Shorts with the patented 
Seamless Crotch. You'll revel in the new free- 
dom of movement they allow you. And after 
they’ve gone to the laundry a few times, you'll 
be sold for life! 

For Arrow Shorts keep their ample leg and 
seat room because they’re Sanforized Shrunk! 

Arrow Undershirts are absorbent and elastic; 
they give you full chest coverage. 

Start enjoying today the greatest underwear 
comfort ever known ... in Arrow Underwear. 





“I'd like to get my hands on the fiend who made this 





Just change to Arrow : 
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comfort—no seam in the crotch! 
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Drums and Bugles, Plus 


years, the Legion is the main topic of con- 
versation on the street corners and about 
the town for several days after each ap- 
pearance of the corps. 

During the first winter we had a hard 
timé to hold the men together. Interest 
seemed to fall off and the attendance was 
very poor. The determination of a few men 
was all that pulled us through. This trouble 
was entirely due to the lack of a regular in- 
structor. We had no money to pay a di- 
rector and did not have anyone who would 
help us regularly without pay. We had 
help, yes, or rather we had what was in- 
tended to be help. Certain men, some of 
whom were members of other corps, 
traveled long distances to be with us on our 
meeting nights and did all they could to 
help us. But what one thought was right, 
the next man thought was wrong. The re- 
sult was that we were soon in such a mud- 
dle that we didn’t know where we were. 

It was not until we secured our present 
director, that we began 
to make progress. We 
are fortunate indeed to 
have him, for he is 
gradually working us in- 
to a real corps, and al- 
though we know that 
we still can’t play, we 
now are confident that 
we are on our way— 
and, pretty soon, look 
out, Salem! Sure, we 
hope to be national 
champions some day. 
Every other Legion 
drum and bugle corps 
has that idea, too, of 
course, and that is as it 
should be. 

My advice to a new 
corps is this. If you can 
get a director who will 
work without pay, that 
is fine, provided he is a 
good one. A poor di- 
rector will hold you 
back, and a volunteer 
is hard to get rid of. A 
man who is being paid 
is easy to fire, but if he 
gives his time and does 
his best, even though 
his best is not good 
enough, he deserves ap- 
preciation and putting 
him out is not a very 
good way of showing it. 

The training that our corps received in 
drilling and marching was much the same 
at it received in music. We had men in our 
own organization who really knew some- 
thing about drill. They were unable to in- 
struct the corps, however, for some corps 
member was ready to dispute almost every 
command that was given. It wasn’t given 
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Doggone it! 


(Continued from page 35) 


right, was on the wrong foot, or had some 
other difficulty which the member, or 
usually several members, felt should be 
explained to the drill master. A stranger 
could have given the same commands and 
they would have been executed unques- 
tioningly. It was not until last summer 
that we secured a Legionnaire from an- 
other post to give us our instruction in 
drilling. He has been right on the job ever 
since, and, if fate doesn’t take him away 
from us, the time will come when we can 
march as well as play. 

Lack of proper instruction in our early 
days was serious enough but it probably 
hasn’t hurt the corps as much as the lack 
of proper attendance and proper discipline. 
Both were, at first, very poor. Attendance 
has improved until, with a few exceptions, 
it is very nearly as good as can be expected. 
The discipline in our corps is far better 
than it used to be but can still stand con- 
siderable improvement. 





I am now going to tell some of our boys 
what I think of them, and even though I 
mention no names, they will know who is 
meant. There is, however, nothing personal 
in all this; in fact, some of the lads that I 
am putting on the pan are among my best 
friends. Friendship shouldn’t be the guid- 
ing factor in such an organization. I would 





Now she’ll think I want ’er back!” 


be perfectly willing to elect my worst 
enemy to the position of corps commander 
or to throw my best friend out altogether 
if the corps could be materially benefited 
thereby. 

Our absentees have all sorts of foolish 
excuses. Some have company. Some get 
cold sores and can’t blow, so they stay at 
home. Some have wives who make dates 
for them. And we have one little fellow, 
bless his heart, who has a perpetual card 
party that he must attend. It goes without 
saying that the men who lose the greatest 
amount of time are the ones who are most 
in need of practice. 

Our clubhouse, where we practice, is in a 
residential neighborhood so we hesitate to 
raise a racket too late at night, but the 
drummers, who can work on practice pads, 
being less noisy than the buglers, often 
stay and practise after the corps has been 
dismissed. That is, the good drummers 
stay, and with them the beginners who are 
really interested in 
learning how so that 
they can become a 
rea] asset to the 
corps. We have 
drummers who prefer 
to do all their prac- 
tising while going 
past the reviewing 
stand. 

The buglers are no 
different. They have 
been told over and 
over again that they 
must practise ever) 
day, if only for a few 
minutes. Most of 
them make an 
honest effort to do 
so but some are en- 
tirely indifferent, 
and, like the bum 
drummers, become 
enthusiastic only 
when approaching 
the reviewing stand. 
Then they let loose 
an assortment of 
noises that as our 
director has _ told 
them, sounds like a 
dozen Ed Wynnssay- 
ing ‘““SO-O-0000-00.”’ 

We have had to 
take these men and 
step-up their enthusi 
asm. They are on 
their way, and may some day become good 
players. For all I know, I may not be a 
wizard myself, just yet.- If so, I hope some- 
one tells me about it. 

We will have more men this season than 
we need and we hope to enter competitive 
events with a corps picked for its playing 
and marching ability only. Our poor 
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players should realize that it is squarely 


up to them to learn to play or, as the corps | 3 


gets better, they may find themselves 
musical wallflowers. 

Ability to play and to march isn’t the 
only thing that is necessary for the exist- 
ence of a corps. At least, not our corps. We 
must have an organization with sufficient 
initiative and energy to raise the necessary 
funds. We cannot lean on the post for 
financial support, for the corps is the post. 
With a corps the size of ours in a post of 
only a little over a hundred it is necessary 
for almost every man active in post affairs 
to be a member of the corps. It happens 
that some of our rear-rank players are the 





hardest workers and the most loyal in| 
money-raising campaigns and similar ac- 
tivities, and have in fact, done far more for 
the good of the corps than they would have 
had they been able to play like angels and 
done nothing else. There is not a man, not | 
one, in the whole corps that we can afford | 
to lose. Much better to lose the prizes, but | 
we want both, so it is up to the slow ones 
to improve. 

Our corps has made one bad mistake | 
that I wish to warn others against. As I| 
have said, we started out knowing nothing 


about this drum corps business. We} 


needed a drum major and having no one 
available who had ever suffered the afflic- 
tion, we looked about among the post mem- 
bers and selected the finest six-foot, 
straight-backed, deep-chested specimen | 
that ever thrilled a feminine heart. Then | 
we found someone to instruct the drum-| 
mers, who were given an opportunity to 
learn and someone to help the buglers who 
were also exposed to knowledge, but we} 
forgot that a drum major needs to know 
more than anyone else and left our six-foot | 
Adonis to his own devices. The result is 
that the ladies fall but the judges don’t. | 
Now, however, he is on the up-and-up. 

I would like to give an example of the 
loyalty of our men. When we bought our 
bus we selected a committee and gave it 
what was thought to be enough money, and 
the authority to spend it. When looking 
over the various buses that were offered, 
the committee found that the best bargain | 
required more money. They had to agree 
immediately to take the bus or lose it al- 
together. They took it and threw the} 
corps into debt. Was there any kick? No, | 
not a word, the rest of the corps members 
were as tickled as a maid with her first | 
sweetie. They rolled up their sleeves and 
went right to work raising the money. 

There is really no politics in the manage- 
ment of our organization. The outfit has 
no clique. Rather, it has only one clique | 
and every member of the corps belongs to 
it. When there is a job to be done the best 
man is selected to be the boss and everyone 
else gets into harness. We can’t recommend 
to any other corps that it copy our antics 
on the field of competition, but we grate- 
fully offer for what it is worth the example 
of teamwork and enthusiasm which is ours. 
The drum and bugle corps of Villa Park 
Post doesn’t amount to so much now but 
we are on the way and are moving fast. 
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ANY BATTERIES are really paid for twice! First 
when they are installed and the second time in 

costly recharges, rental fees and service charges. Don’t 
make the mistake of paying twice for your battery. The 
weather may be mild today . . . but think of the months to 
come when starting your car will be harder and only the 
best battery will stand up under the added strain. Buy an 
Exide . . . the battery that’s built to start your car through- 
out the year. Then you'll be playing safe and saving money. 








an office he held under four administra- 
tions, when his expanding private practice 
induced him to relinquish it. 

Just now Dyke is back at his practice 
from his third extensive vacation. In 1932 
he moved to New York City to become 
chairman of the Veterans Division of the 
National Democratic Campaign Commit- 
tee, and as such to direct the activities of 
Democratic veterans’ political clubs in 
every State in the Union in the interest of 
the candidacy of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. Dyke feels that he earned the right 
to this particular lay-off. His law partner, 
John D. M. Hamilton, is about as high in 
the councils of the Republican party in 
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(Continued from page 27) 


Kansas as Dyke is in those of the opposi- 
tion, and in 1930 it had fallen to Mr. 
O’Neil to hold down the big end of the 
firm’s business while Mr. Hamilton served 
as Chairman of the Republican State 
Committee. 

Mr. O’Neil is understood to have de- 
clined a Federal appointment under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt which, for the time being, 
would seem to eliminate “‘vacation” No. 
4. He has enough to do, he says, in Kan- 
sas. The law practice of O’Neil & Hamil- 
ton is one of the most extensive in the 
State. Judges have made especial com- 
ment on the care with which Ralph T. 
O’Neil prepares his cases, his cogency in 






argument and the courtesy with which he 
meets opposing counsel. Mr. O’Neil is 
also a director of several life insurance 
companies and a member of the Board of 
Regents which is the governing body of all 
the public educational institutions in 
Kansas from the State University down. 
But the real things that keep him home 
are the big, tree-sheltered white house on 
Woodlawn Avenue, Topeka, and the gra- 
cious lady who was Margaret Heizer—and 
two lively youngsters. Robert Heizer 
O’Neil is 13 and Ralph, Junior, 10, which 
means that it is about time they decided 
whether to play shortstop or in the outfield. 
Dyke means that they shall decide right. 


The Golden Fleece 


Coronado tradition, retired to the coast 
where he built himself a house, the door 
knobs of which were of gold. A couple of 
years ago I met Meyers prospecting in 
Death Valley. He was broke, but his hope 
was boundless. 

Hope—that’s what Tomesha grows and 
thrives on. The alkali waste that won’t 
support an Arizona cactus yields a crop of 
expectation that overtops the Rockies. 

Still, it wasn’t all hope that started 
Tonopah and Goldfield off as two of those 
Seven Cities of old Cibola. The silver 
mines at Tonopah which Butler’s mule un- 
covered yielded a high grade ore and plenty 
of it. At Goldfield, the Mohawk, the 
Jumbo, and the Florence—all gold depos- 
its as the mines at Tonopah only twenty- 
seven miles north were all silver—were 
turning out ore the like of which hadn’t 
been seen. It is said that one express car 
load shipped from there to the smelter 
was worth over seven hundred thousand 
dollars. 

What the sale of stock in those mines 
netted the owners would make these figures 
look sick. 

That was the big surprise that came to 
the fellows like Al Meyers who had grub 
staked the original finders and had sold 
out on the first wave of prosperity. Where 
Meyers sold an interest, the St. Louis 
distiller had sold stock. And the stock, 
floated in all the big cities east of the Rock- 
ies, and sold in ’Frisco and in Canada, had 
all the publicity of the recent Klondike 
boom to put it over. It went over. Big. 
The public ate it up and clamored for 
more. Everybody wanted to get rich. 
Everybody wanted to draw money from 
its source, in the rock. Everybody wanted 
to play Coronado and Cabeza de Vaca 
and Ponce de Leon. 

The Mohawk was only the beginning. 
There were, also at Goldfield, the Jumbo 
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and the Florence, and stock in all of these 
to be had for dollars. At Greenwater, over 
the California line in the Funeral Moun- 
tains, was a copper prospect. It is said 
that Charles M. Schwab spent close to 
one million dollars developing it. A town 
sprang up. The nearest water was eighteen 
miles away, but they hauled it in in hogs- 
heads, with mule teams. The town had 
grown to 16,000 or so before the end came. 
It had two newspapers. Today the town 
site looks like certain villages around Mt. 
Kemmel when the Armistice came. But 
between the day of the discovery of the 
ore and now, the profits on the sale of the 
stock have been nearly two millions. 

From Goldfield the glittering tide of for- 
tune swung to a new strike forty miles 
south. Rhyolite, they called it. Men 
moved their houses down over the desert 
with mule teams. They scratched out a 
town site on the sand and set up the houses 
in streets. It wasn’t all rough stuff, 
either. There were balls for which florists 
in ’Frisco and Los Angeles sent out boxes 
of cut flowers. There was music, there 
were caterers, also from the cities on the 
coast. There was champagne. 

Such were the days of the Great Boom. 
Spacious days, they were. Days when 
Tex Rickard promoted the great Gans- 
Nelson fight; when George Wingfield, who 
later was angel to a dozen or more old 
prospectors, grub staking them in their 
hunts, limped into the town broke and 
hungry, but hopeful. Days of heroic 
games of stud poker played for stakes to 
make the Prince of Monaco green with 
envy. 

But all the time the boom was going 
good, the boomerang was going better. 
Unfortunately a mine, however high grade 
its ore, isn’t the same thing as a manu- 
facturing business in the sense that the 
more you develop it the better prospects 


this ensures for the future. With a mine, 
the more you take out the less you have 
left. It’s hard, but it works that way. 
And so there came an end. The golden 
lake dried up. Engineers measured and 
calculated, and sank new shafts. They 
talked sagely of “drifts and lava flows.” 
New issues of stock were printed to raise 
the money for the new explorations. And 
this new issue sold itself on the strength of 
the figures the companies could show of 
past yields. 

Fortune flitted away, and with her the 
Schwabs and the Rickards, the St. Louis 
distiller and others who had followed him. 
The “high graders’—experienced miners 
who had come at the beginning of the boom 
from Cripple Creek, who had commanded 
better wages because of their experience 
than the other men, and who had brought 
with them from the Colorado fields a way 
of secreting the bits of high grade ore they 
took out each day, and diverting these 
to their own private treasuries—these 
“high graders” who had spent money 
freely in the towns now faced each other 
across the tables in the clubs and said, 
“What next?” 

True, there were still hundreds of square 
miles of rocky ridges rising out of the 
desert, any one of which might hold an- 
other bonanza. There were, too, legends 
and rumors of found and lost mines for 
hope to feed upon. Men began to search 
again for the vein of pinkish feldspar that 
Breyfogle, fleeing from Indians in Death 
Valley who had murdered his two partners, 
found once, and never could locate again. 
The Breyfogle mine has been one of the 
chimeras of Tomesha. Whenever there's 
nothing else to do, men go off into the 
Funerals and hunt for it. George Hearst, 
the father of William Randolph Hearst, 
had a piece of the original Breyfogle ore. 
Because of what it promised he kept a 
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party looking for it for almost two years. 
Here and there companies held on and 
continued to do a little work so as not to 
disappoint the share holders who con- 
tinued, marvelously, to put up money for 
this. America was still, apparently, willing 
to pay for her game of treasure hunting 
whether anything came of it or not. Where- 
fore, nice young salesmen are still selling 
shares in the rural districts back East; 
selling them, too, in England and in India; 
and the officers of the companies are driv- 
ing around in four thousand dollar cars, 
and everybody is happy even though noth- 
ing is coming out of the mine but hot air. 
And hope and speculation in the shares, 





once started, persist. 

“See that chap,” a man pointed out a| 
shambling figure. “He’s got eighteen | 
thousand shares of —-———— mine stock. 
Most of it he’s bought at six cents a share. 
He knows the ore they’re taking out isn’t 
yielding expenses but he can’t help hoping. 
Scrimps and starves and saves to go on 
buying shares. He won’t even spend the 
dime for a pair of shoe laces. Uses the 
strings off hams, instead.” 

For Tomesha has learned its lesson, 
learned it from pretty experienced teach- 
ers, meaning those wise men out of the East 
who came in with the Big Boom and went 
away with the big profits. And the lesson | 
is this—a property that may be worth} 
four hundred thousand dollars to the origi- 
nal owners, is worth four millions of dollars 
to those who can sell stock in it. And 
stock selling is a lot less back breaking than 
digging the stuff out of the earth. 

The Weepah strike that happened some 
six or seven years ago is indicative of this. 
Two brothers reported the finding of high 
grade gold in a badger hole on their prop- 
erty, north of Tonopah. There was the 
first mild fluttering of a boom—tents 
sprouting on the desert, a score of caravans, 
a hot dog and hot cakes stand, and the 
inevitable club with a faro game running 
twenty-five hours out of the twenty-four. 
There was a gathering, too, of old “desert | 
rats,’ some of whom dated from the big | 
days of 1904 and ’os. I remember one old 
fellow, Two Gun Hicks, they called him, 
in a long overcoat made of a mustang’s | 
hide and a beard to put Robinson Crusoe | 
to shame. 

Well, the gold was there, all right. You 
could see it lining the hole under the 
wooden trap door the sheriff unlocked to 
show to visitors. The dark earth yawned 
aureally, like the smile of a negro dentist. 

The set was perfect, including “Two 
Gun.” It looked like the big days of the 
West come alive again. But somehow the | 
thing didn’t go over. Not the way it 
should. The big fellows from the East | 
didn’t come—they may have been sve 

| 





even bigger game in Wall Street at that 
time. As a result Weepah faded out of the | 
newspapers, and the badger hole remains | 
today pretty much as it was then. 

As I say, this story is indicative. Tom- | 
esha hasn’t given up all her wealth, not 
by a long shot. There are still, already | 
located and others (Continued on page 48) ' 
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YOU will TAKE him! 


Wily John Pheasant may think he 
has the jump on you, but— 
Your WINCHESTER Gun 
and Shells are THERE 


with the speed and 
reach that win 











MODEL 12—Famous field, 
shore and trap gun. Built 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges— 
weights from 7!/, to 61/4 
lbs., approximately. 
FO FIELD, SKEET, TRAP, 
WILDFOWL, FOX OR DEER 


@ THE INCOMPARABLY SUPREME REPEATER 


of light weight, fine balance, correct handling feel, fast accurate 

pointing, quick smooth action and deadly long range that keeps 
you on the job—eager for the most unexpected and hardest shots. A 
truly great gun! With Winchester Shells, ready for every challenge 
in shotgun shooting. 
_ Supreme leadership in gun designing, in working firearms steels, 
in precision gun manufacturing, in gun toting serves you at its best 
in the Winchester Model 12. Shooters owning this gun are every- 
where. Leading dealers sell it as first and best. No other shotgun is 
so easy to find out about. If you are not shooting one, if you want a 
gun of 20 gauge or larger, get acquainted with the Model 12 now. 
Winchester invites your most drastic comparison of it with any 
other repeater. 


If shooting the world’s most remarkable small bore appeals to 
you, then you surely want the sensational new Winchester Model 42 
Repeater. The gun which—with its special new 3-inch shell—has 
doubled .410-bore performance. Similar in design to Model 12. 
Weight just under 6 Ibs. 

Go to your dealer’s today and look his Winchesters over—ham- 
merless and hammer repeaters, hammerless double-barrels. Get the 
gun you want into your hands, feel how right it is for you. 


WHEN THE GREAT DAYS COME 


Will you be in practice—ready to take every shot gladly? Wing shooting prac- 
tice, at Western White Flyer Targets heowe with a Western Shand cab, will 
help a heap. Simple, inexpensive. Do it anywhere that shooting is permitted 
Besides your gun, shells and the targets, nothing needed but the Trap—weigh 
ing only 11 ounces. A new Winchester folder, ‘Wing Shooting When Ton 
Want It’’, tells how ; illustrated with speed photos. Write for yours mow—FREE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
CONN., U.S.A. 


) q OUR fit in a Winchester Model 12 gives you a combination 


. NEW HAVEN Dept. 25-C 
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NEW LEADER SUPER SPEED AND 
REPEATER SUPER SPEED 
LONG RANGE SHELLS 


For ultra long range shooting—at high-passing, far-off 
and big-flight ducks and geese. For high-fiyine flight 
doves. For turkeys that flush away yonder! For wide- 
circling Northern hares. For pheasants that marathon 
to the next county before they jump! For foxes and 
coyotes at rifle distances. In buckshot and single-ball 
loads for deer, bears, wild hogs. Staynless primers. Pro- 
gressive burning powder. Patented*® Seal-Tite wads. 
Shot, buck or ball of 
superior shooting quali- 
ties. Get some from your 
dealer, along with your 
regular sup ly of Win- 
chester tate, Repeater 
or Ranger field or wild- 
fowl shells. 





Also LEADER, REPEATER and RANGER field loads 


CHESTE, 


TRADE MARK 


WORLD STANDARD 
GUNS AND SHELLS 











not yet found, deposits throughout that 
country that will yield ore if not of 
the highest grade, at least worth the 
bringing out. Three years in the region 
have made me convinced of that. There 
are, too, old mines that were worked for 
a while and later abandoned when the ore 
fell off and men’s standard of what was 
worth working at were set by the phe- 
nomenal yields of the Mohawk and the 
Goldfield Florence. My partner and I 
leased and worked one such mine—lead— 
and though we had to haul the ore fifty 
miles to the nearest railroad stop, it was 
worth working until the depression sent 
the price of all metals down out of sight. 

In ordinary times it is perfectly possible 
to make more than day’s wages out of such 
properties. For those who like that kind 
of life—the wide magnificence of the desert, 
the long, dry, sun-filled days; the nights 
sometimes too full of stars to sleep; hours 
of sweating, muscle stretching labor— 
well, it’s there still. That much of the 
old days of the West remains. 

The chief difficulty in working any of 
these small or abandoned claims that I 
speak of is the distance from them to a 
point from which ore can be shipped. 
And the want of roads. A good motor 
truck is practically a necessity. And a 
truck won’t go everywhere. Sometimes 
it means packing in and out with burros. 

That’s the way it is with The Last 
Chance. 


(Continued from page 47) 


The Last Chance belongs to Frank 
Hicks—not any relation to “Two Gun” 
that I know of. Frank has been working 
at it for twenty years. A brother of his, 
who worked for Death Valley Scotty down 
at the Grapevine Ranch, had grubstaked 
him. What he has located is a vein of 
gold that crosses a narrow canyon leading 
out of the upper end of Death Valley. 
The prospect is five thousand feet above 
sea level. And, though there is water 
there to make a camp possible, there is no 
assurance that the vein runs deep enough 
to pay for bringing men and machinery 
that distance. The workings show a good 
grade of gold ore that assays from eight to 
forty dollars a ton. How far the vein runs 
is all guess work. 

Frank, the last time I saw him, was 
asking a quarter of a million dollars for 
The Last Chance. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand, and in cash. He offered, after 
we’d sat an hour or so by his fire and 
talked, or just said nothing and looked at 
the stars, to pay my way back to New 
York and give me a share in the prospect 
if I’d promote it for him. The thing has 
never paid him a dollar. 

I think of him sometimes, out there in 
that high, desolate canyon, not seeing 
another human being for three months at 
a time, working all alone, with hand tools, 
opening up a thousand feet or so of the 
golden stream in the rock. Lying by his 
fire at night with his dreams. Keeping 


A Latchstring Out in 


grab-bag of varied but genuine Americana 
which he good-naturedly tossed to Paris. 
Upon landing here, these diverse elements 
were sorted out, adapted to France and 
to each other, and finally welded together 
as Pershing Hall. 

Included in these elements were “a 
little red school house,” a photographic 
honor roll of United States heroes; a Ship- 
Penniless-Americans-Back-to-the-U. S. A. 
Bureau; an Elks’ lodge room; a Moose 
gymnasium; a hometown library; a Franco- 
American museum and art gallery, plus 
cozy club rooms, frequented now and then 
by President Roosevelt and Amos and 
Andy—via the radio. Also: a moving pic- 
ture theatre; a lecture hall; a landing place, 
once a year, for an American Santa Claus; 
and a war reference library. 

It was not necessary for our giant to 
furnish the American buffet-bar (a very 
popular feature) where American sand- 
wiches accompany French wines and beers, 
and where—it is worthy of note—French 
temperance and French moderation are 
the invariable rule. 
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As this enumeration indicates, Pershing 
Hall is neither sectional nor sectarian nor 
partisan; creed and class cut no ice here; 
all are equally welcome. Although it is 
the home of Paris Post and its Auxiliary 
Unit, although it serves as a sort of Legion 
embassy in Paris, representing the Legion 
at large, nevertheless it is much more than 
this. It greets and serves Americans who 
are outside of the Legion, and when the 
last Legionnaire has faded away, Pershing 
Hall will remain as a center of Americanism 
in Paris, since it is managed by a self-per- 
petuating corporation. 

When the grandchildren and great 
grandchildren, now unborn, of A. E. F. 
veterans visit France in let us say 1908 
A. D., Pershing Hall will be there to stimu- 
late their patriotism. It will, then as now, 
house souvenirs of historical value, price- 
less documents and war records, memor- 
ials to the A. E. F. dead, and so keep alive 
for future generations the purest senti- 
ments and highest motives of the Ameri- 
cans who took part in the World War. 

In 1998 Pershing Hall will certainly be 





The Golden Fleece 


watch for twenty years over a quarter of 
a million dollars. 

Some day, no doubt, as men’s need for 
gold goes on, The Last Chance will give 
up its treasure, whatever and in what 
amount that may be. But of this I’m 
sure—if Frank gets his quarter million, the 
one who pays it to him will get his money 
back ten, maybe twenty times over. The 
great American public that loves to gam- 
ble with El Dorado will see to that. 

My friend, old Barney who camps 
through the winters near Shoshone, knows 
this. 

“Come spring, Dick,” said Barney, 
“Do you know what I’m going to do?” 

“What?” I said. 

“Just what I always do. There’s an 
Indian here as knows me—he’ll lend me a 
couple o’ burros. I’ll pack over to the edge 
of Death Valley by Furnace Creek and lay 
around there for a while. Waitin’ for the 
high grade tourists. You know.” 

“And then what?” I said. 

“Oh, I’ll get me a pan or two and some 
sand. And I'll send up to Denver to a 
house I know there for some brass nuggets. 
Buy them by the gross, you can. When 
those fellows from the East come along in 
their automobiles they’ll see me washin’ 
the sand, and the nuggets just rollin’ 
around in the pan... .” 

He smiled slowiy, wisely, indulgently. 

“Tt’s a good game, Dick. And they 
like it.” 





Paris 


the Town Hall of the “American City of 
Paris,” as it is today. 

Certainly, in 1998 as now, the “little red 
school house,” which really isn’t red, will 
enable Franco-American kiddies to absorb 
the Americanism of their A. E. F. fore- 
fathers. On Christmas Eve, then as now, 
American children will gather about a toy- 
filled tree to sing Yule-tide carols. 

In 1998 as today, physicians will give 
lectures, illustrated with moving pictures, 
on how to cure and prevent diseases. 
Then, as in November, 1932, Americans 
will stage election night radio parties. 

Then, as today, Americans will cer- 
tainly come to Pershing Hall every day 
for advice and help and guidance, whether 
medical, legal, or otherwise practical. But 
we hope before another century dawns 
that the Ship-Penniless-Americans-Back 
to-the-U. S. A. Bureau ‘will have shut up 
shop, due to lack of clients. This bureau, 
which performs a necessary and difficult 
job, is now operated in connection with 
the American Aid Society. (Just a 
friendly parenthesis: No new clients from 
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America are desired. We already have more 
local business than we can handle, and so 
we issue this candid warning to all Ameri- 


cans who may be suffering from that well- | 
nigh universal I-want-to-go-to-Paris fever. 


Don’t do it, please—unless you have a safe- 
ful of cash.) Repatriating A. E. F. 


veterans, their families and other Ameri- | 


cans stranded here has become a poignant, 
heart-rending problem. We are doing the 
best we can to find a proper solution. 
The “American City of Paris,” although 
it has no mayor and no city council, is 


fortunate in possessing enlightened, public- | 


spirited, and self-sacrificing citizens such 
as Francis E. Drake, president of Pershing 


Hall, one of its founders, and today its | 


guiding spirit. For more than three dec- 
ades Colonel Drake has been a “‘business 
ambassador’”’ in Paris, loving and admiring 
France, but conserving his Americanism 
intact. He served as United States Com- 
missioner to the Paris Exposition in 1990; 
for years he was director for Europe of the 
Westinghouse interests; during the war he 
was chief of staff for General Dawes. 
Today Pershing Hall is his job, his hobby, | 
his dominating passion. His presidency | 
is not of the easy, honorary variety, all 
flowers and nothing to do—quite the con- 


trary. It involves real work, definite tasks, | 


and daily duties; every morning, the colonel 
is at his desk, making plans, solving prob- 
lems, and developing the scope of Pershing 
Hall. Aided by competent collaborators, 
he has made it what it is today. It may 
be recalled that Colonel Drake was the 
first commander of the Department of 
France, The American Legion; further, 
during 1921, he accompanied Marshal 
Foch, as aide-de-camp, on his historic 
tour of the United States. 

Pershing Hall was dedicated on Novem- 
ber 11, 1931, by President Doumer of 
France, that sterling gentleman who lost 
four sons in battle and who himself died 
a patriot’s death, victim of an assassin’s 
bullet. Further, since Pershing Hall is 
located in Paris, since it is consecrated to 
the memory of Yankee soldiers who fell 
on French battlefields, a spirit of friendli- 
ness toward France pervades the entire 
structure. Especially is this so in the 
Franco-American museum where ageing 
letters, fading reports, hallowed  sou- 
venirs and the artistic depiction of historic 
events visualize how the United States 
and France, in the past, have stood shoul- 
der to shoulder for principles which they 
both held sacred. 

We have no desire to pin medals on our- 
selves. But, in all frankness, we (and this 
we includes the best elements of the 
American colony in Paris) are not ashamed 
of our service record. It bears witness to 
competent work, intelligently done, for 
America, for France, for understanding 
and peace. So we invite all Americans, 
when they come to Paris, to look us over, 
to give us a thorough inspection, and thus 
get acquainted with the Center of Ameri- 
canism which we, in their behalf, are 
operating “over here.” 
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ask you a question about a little matter.” 

“Why, certainly,” said Caleb. ‘‘What’s 
the matter? You had an accident?” 

“No. It’s about life insurance.” 

“Well, that’s out o’ my line,” said 
Caleb, “but you ask anyway. Maybe I 
can help you.” 

“Well,” began Mrs. Sohier, “you saw 
that lawyer here this morning. He’s comin’ 
| back to see me tonight, an’ I know what 
he’s after. I owe some money down the 
valley, and he wants to see what chance 
there is of my payin’ it. Well, now, I have- 
n’t got it. Maybe they'll sell me out. But 
what I want to know is, can they touch my 
husband’s insurance?” 

“Your husband?” 

“‘He’s dead. He was killed in the war and 
the Gov’ment’s been payin’ me his life in- 
surance. It’s all I got in the world, except 
this business, and if they took it away from 
me I’d be in bad shape. Now can they do 
that?” 
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| but he was a little off, you know what I 
| mean?—he was killed in the war. That was 
|a long time ago. Now last month I read in 
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I’m in the insurance business myself. You 
don’t fool the company, nor you don’t fool 
Uncle Sam neither!” 

“Well, I guess not,” sighed Mrs. Sohier. 
| “They sent me some certificates, too. Then 
the town gave me one, with all his record 
on it. Let me show ’em to you. They’re 
in the parlor here.” 

Caleb followed Mrs. Sohier in, and she 
| displayed with some pride a framed cer- 
| tificate of service. The various things on it 
| meant nothing to Caleb, except that in the 
|center of it were the words, “Killed in 
Action at Bois de l’Orme, France, October 
18, 1918." Without came the sound of 
buggy wheels and his father’s shout. 

“T wouldn’t worry about it,” said Caleb 
again. “That man you read about in the 
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paper didn’t have any insurance; other- 
wise they’d investigated a little more 
closely.”’ Then he ran out and climbed into 
the buggy. 

The road turned off very soon into the 
mountains, and began to go up and up, the 
buggy bumping over the projecting stones. 

“Funny about that Mrs. Sohier,” said 
Caleb’s father after a time, ‘‘she always is 
startin’ somethin’ she can’t finish. Now 
take that feller she married. She married 
him to make a man of him, but Sohier 
didn’t want to be made a man. He was a 
good enough lad, but he didn’t hanker after 
work. I hear she led him a life. Best thing 
he did was to go in the army. She was shut 
of him for two years, and when he didn’t 
come back she got ten thousand dollars.” 

“T hear that’s all she’s got to live on,” 
remarked Lawyer Godfrey. “It’s lucky 
it’s in insurance. She owes a little money 
down my way, and they’re likely to press 
her for it.” 

“She’s got a brother to Brattleboro,” 
said Caleb’s father. ‘‘Name is Marshall. 
Know him?” 

“Come to think of it, I do. The Horn 
Band was off on some kind of a junket, and 
he was in askin’ for contributions. I give 
him halfa dollar. Mrs. Sohier’s brother is 
he?” 

“Yup. How I know he is,” went on 
Caleb’s father, “there was some talk of 
gettin’ this Sohier boy a medal. It seems 
he was found in a hole with seven Germans 
he’d done for. It was in the night, and they 
was creepin’ up to attack our boys, so the 
story goes, and he seen ’em first. Well, 
there was talk after the war that he should 
have had a medal, and Marshall went after 
it to see what could be done, but it petered 
out, and we never heard any more of it.” 

The rain continued to pour down, and 
the mist got heavier. Mr. Godfrey left 
them finally at one of those farms that 
cling to the mountainside like an eagle’s 
nest, and the buggy toiled on its way. It 
grew colder higher up the mountain, and 
Caleb, thrusting his hands deeper into his 
pockets to warm them, felt a piece of paper 
that he did not remember. He pulled it 
out, shielding it from the rain. It was the 
newspaper account of the LaTouche 
funeral. Ah, that case! He did not want to 
think of that thing any more to ruin his 
vacation! Still, it was part of the records of 
the case and he must not lose it. As he 
folded the clipping to put it in his pocket- 
book, the words ‘“‘Bois de l’Orme”’ caught 
his eve. ‘“‘Wounded at Bois de ]’Orme 
October 18, 1918.’ Where had he seen 
those words before? Heedless of the rain 
that spattered it, Caleb read the clipping 
through. : 

Bois de ‘Orme! That was where Mrs. 
Sohier’s husband had been killed. But this 
clipping was about LaTouche, the acci- 
dent victim. Funny, that, that those two 
men, one from Maryland and the other 
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from Vermont, should have come together 
on that far away battlefield! LaTouche 
ashamed of his record, Sohier’s widow 
proud of his! The fog rolled down across 
the fields like smoke, shutting out the 
woods beyond. Caleb’s father, after a 
particularly sharp ascent, allowed the 
horse to stop and breathe a minute. 

“If this rain keeps on,” he remarked, 
“we'll have high water and sweep our new 
grist mill clean down to Montpilyur!” 

Caleb, his mind still on the two soldiers, 
made no reply. There was Sohier, that de- 
served a medal he had not got, and La- 
Touche, that had one probably undeserved. 

“What’s the matter, Cale?’’ demanded 
his father. ‘“What ve jumpin’ round about? 
Ye cold?” 

“T was just thinkin’,”’ said Caleb, “that 
I'll bet boots to buttons LaTouche got the 
medal that was meant for Sohier!”’ 

““How’s that?” asked his father. 

“Nuthin’. If it keeps on to rain, I think 
I'll go down the mountain again this after- 
noon, and have a talk with Lawyer God- 
frey!” 

Yip a Saturday morning, not quite 

two weeks later, McClusky looked up 
from a folder he was examining, to see 
Caleb Lake standing before him. 

“Lake!” exclaimed McClusky. “Back 
early from vacation, huh? Whaddyuh 
want, enough money to keep you till pay- 
day?” 

‘“‘Where’s the LaTouche folder?” asked 
Caleb calmly. 

“Whaddyuh want with it?” 

“T want to close it out!’ 

“Close it out?” roared McClusky. “You 
been sittin’ in the hot sun! The only way 
you'll close that case out is by payin’ a 
large hunk of minted coin of the realm, and 
don’t forget it! After the pass you made 
at gainin’ the plaintiff’s good will, the 
price won’t be no lower either. Close it 
out? Whaddyuh mean, close it out? 
LaTouche come to life again?” 

“No. But he’s been dead longer than 
we thought. Fourteen years, as a matter 
of fact!” 

McClusky turned his chair to a file case, 
and took out a folder that he examined 
carefully. 

“There’s a death certificate here, and 
report of inquest,” said he finally, “and 
they don’t bear no such date!” 

“No, because the man that was killed in 
that accident was a man named Sohier!” 

“Yeh, well what happened to La- 
Touche?” 

“I said,” replied Caleb, “that he’d been 
dead for fourteen years.” 

“Well, what of it?”’ snapped McClusky, 
irritated by Caleb’s complacent manner. 
“We gotta pay for him, haven’t we, no 
matter if his name is LaTouche or Sohier 
or MacFadden or Kosotzky? Who cares 
what his name is? He was in the car, and 
that’s all that’s necessary!” 

“Yeh, but we haven’t got to pay Mrs. 
LaTouche!” 

“An’ why not?” demanded McClusky 
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with narrowed eyelids. ““You dug up some- 
thing? If you have, spill it!” 

“When I was in Vermont,” began Caleb, 
“T run onto a lady whose husband was 
killed in the war. That is, so she’d heard. 
The Gov’ment paid her his life insurance. 
Well, she read in the paper about a man 
was supposed to have been killed, that was 
still alive, and didn’t know he was dead 
until Washington told him he was. Well, 
now, she was worried suppose her husband 
was still alive and should appear, would 
she have to pay back his insurance money? 
I said no. Well, with that she takes me into 
the parlor to see his certificate she’s got 
framed on the wall. And what do you 
think, he was killed in the same battle that 
LaTouche was wounded in!” 

“Yeh, well what of it?” 

“One man had a medal he never told 
anyone about, and the other should have 
had one he never got. And I found out, 
inquirin’ round, that everyone agreed that 
it was a wonder either of ’em had ever been 
mentioned for a medal, bein’ as neither 
one of ’em apparently had the spunk of 
a rabbit! Thinks I, suppose LaTouche, 
in some way, got the medal that was in- 
tended for Sohier? I'll work on those 
lines; maybe somethin’ interestin’ will 
come out of it.” 

“Come to a point here, will you?” 
urged McClusky. “‘We got cases here piled 
as high as the Custom House tower. Did 
anything come out of it, yes or no?” 

“Yes, because after a while I began to 


think, suppose LaTouche and Sohier were 


the same man?” 

“What makes vou think so?” 

“Because LaTouche was supposed to 
come from Maryland, but he talked like 
me, and there’s only one place in the world 
where they talk like I do, and that’s in the 
Winooski Valley in Vermont!” 

“That the only reason?” sneered Mc- 
Clusky. 

“No. The day of the accident LaTouche 
was drunk early in the morning, although 
he wasn’t a drinking man. Why? Because 
there was a drum corps from Brattleboro, 
Vermont, in town that day, and his own 
brother-in-law was in it. He must have 
seen ’em, and it frightened him. Probably 
ever since he’d married the second time 
he’d been afraid he’d be caught at it sooner 
or later! Another thing, all these soldiers 
have a bonus certificate. LaTouche didn’t 
have any. Never applied for it. Why not? 
Because they take your finger prints when 
you do, and he knew his didn’t match with 
those on LaTouche’s papers in Washington! 
Now wait. All I could find out about both 
these men was that they were a pair of lads 
born tired, with no hankerin’ to do a day’s 
work, and no backbone no more than a 
jellyfish. Yet they both had done a brave 
act in the war. Yeh, but it was LaTouche 
that did the act, and got killed, and Sohier 
had got the credit for it. And all those 
people in Framingham that were telling me 
about LaTouche, they were really telling 
me about Sohier, because every one of 
‘em remarked (Continued on page 
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| that he talked just like me, and people 
|from Maryland don’t talk that way!” 

“Ummm!” remarked McClusky. “But 
when did this substitution of names begin?” 

“Up in the woods the night of the battle. 
Sohier was with the 26th, LaTouche with 
the 29th Division, one from New England, 
the other from the South. There was some 
hundred thousand men runnin’ around in 
the woods with nothin’ to distinguish ’em 
from one another but a little metal tag 
they had round their necks. Deliberately, 
or by mistake, deliberately probably, be- 
cause Sohier didn’t love his wife, and 
wanted to get rid of her, he swapped tags 
with the first body he happened to find. 
Maybe he did it in hospital, who knows? 
Anyway, he did it, and becomes LaTouche 
forever after.” 

“Assuming all this is true,” said Mc- 
Clusky, “‘it just changes the plaintiff. We 
still got Mrs. Sohier to get rid of!” 

“No,” smiled Caleb, “because I’ve paid 
her already!” 

“Paid her?” shrieked McClusky. “You’ve 
paid money on this wild crazy romance? 
How much?” 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars and 
lawyer’s fee not to exceed one hundred. I 
got a little nutcracker-faced attorney up 
there to help me with it. He made out the 
agreements!” 

“Well, we won’t pay it!”’ said McClusky 
firmly. ‘You was on your vacation, and 
not the legal representative of the com- 
pany! If you paid, we won’t reimburse, 
and if you didn’t, we won’t be bound! No, 
sir! Acting without authority! Lake, I 
thought you had more sense than that! 
Don’t you realize that all this dream you’ve 
been telling me is hearsay and conjecture; 
that you never could get that stuff before 
the jury unless the judge was blind, deaf 
and dumb, and then it would be doubtful?” 

“Who said anything about a jury?” 
countered Caleb. “The widow LaTouche, 
the one that’s suin’ us, was my objective. 
I was just goin’ to explain to her that we 
had some idea that her former husband had 
another wife living, and that a good way to 
avoid a scandal would be to drop this suit!” 

“Yipe!”’ shrieked McClusky. “You 
didn’t do it, did you? After vou was 
warned out of that house once, you didn’t 
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| Sohier’s lawver went to see her! 
| did he say?” 


go out there again, did you? That’s 
coercion, blackmail, anything you want 
to call it! Lake, don’t tell me vou went out 
there again! Why, her attorney could have 
our whole legal department disbarred for 
lit! Tell me, Lake, did you go out there and 
tell her that?” 

“Why, no,” said Caleb. “I had this 
lawyer from Vermont go see her. On be- 


| half of Mrs. Sohier.”’ 


“Oh!” sighed McClusky. “Why didn’t 
vou say so? My heart is gettin’ a little old 
to stand shocks like that. So it was Mrs. 
And what 
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“Well, he had a better idea than I did. 
He was a little old nutcracker-faced man, 
but awful wise, like all Vermonters. He 
suggested he’d just go see her, and point 
out to her that she and Mrs. Sohier were 
just a couple of soldiers’ widows, that if 
Mrs. LaTouche went ahead with this suit, 
she couldn’t get more than a couple of 
thousand dollars, because if she got the 
policy limit, the lawyer would take half. 
But it would be sure to come out that 
Sohier was LaTouche’s real name, and 
Mrs. LaTouche wouldn’t get any life in- 
surance. No matter who had paid the 
premiums on it, the Government wouldn’t 
pay the policy if they discovered the de- 
ceased was really Sohier, because thev’d 
been paying Sohier’s widow since the war. 
Also, since there was a question of identity, 
they shut off paying Mrs. Sohier, too.” 

“And Mrs. LaTouche said?” choked 
McClusky eagerly. 

“She said she’d withdraw her suit. I 
think she had a suspicion of something 
wrong in her husband’s past anyway.” 

“Yeh, but this other widow! This law- 
yer that’s so wise! You shouldn’t ha’ 
thrown the case to him like that! How do 
you know he won’t turn right around now 
and stick us to the hilt?” 

“Because I took a release from Mrs. 
Sohier first, and then told him about the 
case afterward.” 

“Lemme see it!’’ McClusky’s hand shot 
across the desk like a striking snake. 

“Here they are,” said Caleb, “release 
from both widows, one nominal, letter from 
Mrs. LaTouche to her attorney tellin’ him 
to withdraw, agreement with Lawyer God- 
frey about his fee and expenses.” 

McClusky hurriedly pawed through the 
sheaf of papers, then handed them back. 

“Fill out pink slips on them,” said he 
briskly. ‘“‘You done a good job there. I 
set up a reserve of thirty-five hundred on 
that case myself! But you’d better hop out 
Monday and get Mrs. LaTouche’s lawyer 
to let you put through friendly suit pro- 
ceedings on it. We'll give him a little some- 
thing, you know, to gain his goodwill.” 

Caleb cleared his throat, and adjusted 
his old-fashioned necktie. 

“T can’t do it Monday,” said he, “‘be- 
cause I’m going on my vacation!” 

“Vacation?” roared McClusky. “Why, 
where have you been the last two weeks?” 

“Workin’ on the LaTouche case.” 

“Bah! You was up in Vermont? Didn’t 
you just say so? If you want to work on 
your vacation, that’s up to you, but you 
don’t get no more time off! Understand? 
Vacation! Whaddyuh get the other fifty 
weeks of the year but a vacation?” 

“You just said,” replied Caleb gently, 
“that I wasn’t the legal representative of 
the company while I was on vacation, and 
that anything I did couldn’t bind the com- 
pany. So these agreements ain’t valid. 
I’ll just destroy ’em and go out next week 
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and get new ones. Course by that time 
these two widows may have changed their 
minds and they’ll both sue us, and Jet the 
courts decide whose husband got killed in 
the accident, but that’s a chance we’ll have 
to take. If I was on vacation, the agree- 
ments ain’t binding. If they are, then I 
wasn’t on a vacation, and am still entitled 
to one.” 

McClusky’s face flamed red, then whit- 
ened, then flamed again, like a hot coal 
blown upon by the wind. Boiling sounds 
came from his throat, but finally they died 
away. 


“Lake,” said he sadly, “I didn’t think 


that o’ you.” 
“T’ll write a memo to the personnel mana- 
ger that due to emergency you had to 
change your vacation date to next two 
weeks instead of as scheduled. But don’t 
think you put it over! Tell me, now, just 
as man to man, when you went out of here 
two weeks ago, you was just as set on goin’ 
on your vacation as you are now! And vour 
father’s hay that you told me about, that 
you had to get in! What made you change 
your mind?” 

“It rained,” smiled Caleb. “The hay 
wouldn’t have been ready to cut till two 
weeks later anyway.” 
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With authority for the formation of the 
organization established, the committee 
has devised a national set-up. This was 
approved May 4-5, 1933, by the National 
Executive Committee, which is to have 
complete authority over the organization 
in the future. 

The national set-up, in accordance with 
national convention action, has given par- 
ticular attention to that phase which in- 
cludes the participation by Sons of The 
American Legion in the Legion’s program 
of service. Such suggestions are included 
in the manual available on request from 
department headquarters, together with 
details as to the preparation and organi- 
zation of a junior squadron by a post and 
the installation thereof.—Minnesota Le- 
glonnaire. 


THE VETERANS—AND THE GANGS 


HE members of The American Legion 
in Lucas County are watching the so- 
lution of the Kennedy murder case with 
peculiar interest and with great hope, be- 
cause of the fact that Sheriff David Krieger 
and Prosecuting Attorney Frazier Reams 
are popular and active members of the 
veterans’ organization. Their comrades 
feel that these two men—of opposing po- 
litical party affiliations—have in the pres- 
ent situation an opportunity, not only of 
great service to Toledo in breaking the 
back of the vicious gang which controls the 
underworld here and of thus advancing 
their own public futures, but of reflecting 
some indirect credit on the Legion as well. 
Since the war many have believed that 
veterans have not received a full share of 
political preference. Here is a chance to 
demonstrate to the public that the Legion 
has in its ranks men of high ability and ab- 
solute fearlessness. We of the Legion know 
that about Frazier and Dave; we want the 
public to know it, too. While the diffi- 
culties of the present case are great we are 
hoping that the intense efforts these two 
officials are making will result in complete 
success, 
Prosecutor Reams has recently won 
praise from his comrades for his able han- 
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dling of the Vacchanio murder case. An- 
other well-known Legionnaire, Lee Mur- 


lin, recently performed a most unusual and | 


outstanding public service, in the courage- 
ous spirit one might — of a soldier, 
when as Assistant U. S. District Attorney, 
he succeeded in spite of great legal diffi- 
culties and personal hazards, in convicting 
Yonnie Licavoli for the second time in that 
polished gentleman’s hectic career, during 
which he had been tried some twenty-five 
or more times. His only previous convic- 
tion was at the hands of Canadian au- 
thorities, on the charge of carrying con- 
cealed weapons. 

Comrade Murlin has led the way, in a 
case which compares in national impor- 
tance with the Capone conviction. That 
the local racketeers are, however, only 
scotched and not yet killed, is proved by 
the cowardly murder of the bootlegger 
Kennedy. We hope that our county au- 
thorities will follow through with a con- 
viction which will rid Toledo of the domi- 
nation of the gun and bomb.—A merican 
Legion Councillor, Toledo, Ohio. 


“Buy AMERICAN” 


AST December, inspired by the action 
of The American Legion in Michigan, 


spurred on by the support of patriotic | 


newspapers, and picked up by American 
Legion posts and other organizations all 
over the land, the “Buy American” move- 
ment became something that attracted the 
attention of the world. 

Then came the bank holiday. Other 
things filled the papers. “Buy American” 
seemed a bit beside the issue, perhaps, 
when it had become a matter of not being 


able to buy anything, or hardly anything. | 


Funds tied up in banks could not be spent. 

Eventually some of the banks opened. 
Some of the money was released. Some 
banks released their entire deposits to the 
order of their depositors. . . . 


The Legion, more now than ever, should 


revive interest in “Buy American.” The 


Industrial Recovery Act will, it is expected, | 


put millions of dollars into public works. 


The wages paid to (Continued on page 64) | 


There was a long pause. | 
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more than sixty years previously. A force 
of Regulars was ordered to Vera Cruz; and 
when the Army follows up the Navy 
affairs look serious. I arrived in time to 
see Major General Frederick Funston, 
whom I had known in the Philippines, dis- 
embark at the head of the first army 
contingent. 

That old friend was not to live for our 
entry into the World War, nor was Jack 
London who was among the correspon- 
dents. Richard Harding Davis, too, was 
to go before the World War was over. 

‘‘Where’s your war?” Jack would ask as 
he sat at his favorite table in the café 
looking out on the Plaza. ‘Start it soon, 
or call it off, so I can get back to Cali- 
fornia.” 

While our occupation was “smoking 
Huerta out” there was nothing to do 
except sentry-go in the tropic heat. 
Davis, Medill McCormick, later Senator, 
and I started for Mexico City by train. 
At the first station beyond our lines we 
were the enforced guests of a squad of 
Huerta’s soldiers who escorted us to the 
cuartel with bayonets fixed. There we 
were placed incommunicado—looking out 
on whitewashed walls of the kind where 
malcontents were lined up to be shot—and 
our guard made us stop whistling and hum- 
ming snatches of tunes, after we had been 
relieved of even our pocket knives, and 
higher authorities were deciding the Grin- 

goes’ fate. 

It was decided that Dick and Medill 
might go on to Mexico City, but my papers 
were not good enough. I was not even 
to be allowed to return by train to Vera 
Cruz. I was taken to the Mexican picket 
lines and told to vamoose back to the 
American line, which was about three 
miles away. It was a long three miles 
through hot sand under the tropical sun; 
and, as I proceeded, I had in mind the 
good old Spanish custom of the ley del 
fuega, which allows prisoners to escape so 
they can be put down in the books as shot 
while trying to escape. I was not at all 
certain that some insurrecto might think 
| he would finish one Gringo, anyhow—for 
there would be no one to tell the tale of 
how I came to my end. 

When an American sentry hailed the 
traveller who was carrying a small dress- 
suit case, and he had frisked me, an explan- 
ation was in order to the lieutenant com- 

| manding the outpost. 

“It seems to me that you are a good deal 
| of a damn fool,’ “‘to be wandering 
| around between the lines in this fashion.” 

I agreed with him. 
| Smallpox, as well as train wrecks took 
its toll of casualties from the insurrectos. 
I found that a lieutenant who half rose 
| from his cot in a barracks to shake hands 
with me had the smallpox. Since a cer- 
tain night in the Russo-Japanese War I 
|had concluded—and I had not been 





he said 
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vaccinated since I was a boy—that I was 
immune. Worn by want of sleep, in black 
dark and cold pouring rain, I came to 
the door of a house. It was shelter. I 
dropped on the kang, and slept—to awake 
to find that I was between two cases of 
smallpox in the ripe stage. Smallpox 
did not worry me, and many close calls, 
did not worry me as much as the cow. [| 
was never more relieved than when she 
stepped off the track. 

And I do not forget that I saw Villa— 
the then famous Francisco Villa, who 
enjoyed playing up to his rapscallion repu- 
tation, as Mexico’s he-est he-man. He 
had prominently displayed, in his pocket, 
the huge fountain pen which he had 
bought to prove to the sceptical that he 
could write his own name, even if he could 
not read all that the Gringo papers were 
saying about him. Beginning as a bandit, 
raising his own army and promoting him- 
self, he had become master of the great 
province of Chihauhau in rivalry with 
chieftains Carranza and Obregon in 
neighboring provinces. Pershing’s first 
burst of fame was in leading the expedition 
in chase of the Villaistas after they had 
raided Columbus, New Mexico. 

While I was junketing about among the 
insurgents—who were always threatening 
and never starting a fight—we had meager 
news about the assassination of Crown 
Prince Ferdinand at Sarajevo. I had been 
in that country once on an alarm of war. 
“Look out for trouble in the Balkans!” 
was the old warning. Then, on July 30th, 
came the cable from my editor, while I 
was in Monterey with the Carranzistas, 
“General European War seems inevitable. 
Hasten back!” I hastened. 

Was that mighty conflict, which the 
world so long dreaded, about to begin? 
Were the great conscript armies of Europe 
about to clash? I could not believe it. 
It was as inconceivable as that the moon 
would hit the earth. I had seen other 
troubles in the Balkans, war in the 
Balkans, and still the statesmen of Europe 
had been able to isolate the fighting. 
Surely they would now prevent the assas- 
sination of a prince from starting such an 
orgy of mass-killing as the world had never 


known. But they could not. At least, 
they did not. 
Germany, France, Austria, and Russia 


had already declared war before I reached 
New York, and as I boarded the Lusitania 
came the news of England’s declaration, 
on August fourth. Two weeks later I wes 
with the Belgian outposts facing the gath- 
ering of the German hosts for their drive 
through Belgium and on Paris. I knew 
how trained, how powerful, and prepared 
those hosts were. Even then I wrote that 
unless Germany crushed France at once I 
knew that it would be a long war. The 
world held its breath in suspense as the 
German flags advanced on the map. 
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Back to England from Belgium I 
crossed the Channel to see the British 
wounded coming back from Mons, and 
then the French and British in retreat— 
my Mexican experience seeming already 
in distant age on another planet. 

Then I was seeing what I could of “the 
race to the sea” —the stream of Belgian 
and French wounded through Dunkerque, 
as the Belgians flooded the Dixmude 
region to assist their defense of the last 
sliver of their country in their possession. 

I had reached this front simply by 
boarding a French troop train being 
hurried forward, and making myself as 
agreeable and companionable as possible. 
All I had seen so far was through personal 
enterprise, good luck, and the good offices 
of friends. Correspondents were not sup- 
posed to peep through the blanket of “the 
fog of war’ with which the censorship 
screened all armies. 

“We'll never have any newspaper men 
with our army,” said the French. But the 
British government decided that, aside 
from a few British, they would allow one 
American correspondent to represent the 
whole press of the United States at the 
British front. This was better than noth- 
ing, concluded the American press associa- 
tions, who chose me as the one. 

But it did not mean that I was to get to 
the front—not at once. Lord Kitchener 
thrust out that great jaw of his when 
he said to me: “‘There’s nothing for you to 
see that you can report’’—as he visualized 
the shambles of the Ypres salient where 
the British stalled with every man they 
could summon to retain that strip of 
land between their backs and the sea. I 
recall how I finally put my argument to 
the British staff in a way that was con- 
vincing. 

“If you let the correspondents you have | 
accredited go to the front,” I said, “‘your 
censor will probably pass some _ item, 
which will patch out the picture puzzle for 
German intelligence with information 
that may cost British soldiers’ lives.” 

“That’s just the point.” I had ad- 





mitted it—agreed with their view. They 
chortled. 
“But, what about morale?” I asked. | 


“Don’t you want the people back of the 
army? Don’t you want the 
spirit high?” 

They did. 

“Was there ever a perfectly 
battle? Ever a perfect general, or bat- | 
talion or company commander? Ever an | 
action in which there was not some mistake 
that must have cost some lives?” 

This, also, they did not attempt to 
deny. 

“And the people are expected to accept 
the official word as gospel? They are to| 
have no check on the official communiqué. 
Will they keep up heart, or their sons and | 
husbands at the front, keep up heart, as | 
they would if they read newspaper ac- | 
counts of the soldiers’ doings?’ ~ 

I added that a censor’s deletion of 
items of military (Continued on page 56) 


soldiers’ | 


planned 
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information for the enemy, was all right, 
but that, as an American, I did not 
want to go to the front if 1 were expected 
to say just what the staff told me to say. 

Under these conditions Lord Kitch- 
ener’s consent was won, and the British 
was the first army to have correspondents 
regularly attached to its headquarters at 
the front. 

Across the span of years I smile over 
my first night in a British trench. It was 
a very quiet trench at one side of the 
savage Ypres area of which I was to have 
later experience, which gave me more than 
enough excitement. It happened that I 
became suspicious that the two young 
officers, who were my hosts, appeared to 
be cooking up some sort of a surprise for 
me in collusion with a sardonic old top- 
sergeant. At our evening meal in the dug- 
out, after we had got to know one another, 
one of the officers suddenly excused him- 
self. 

“When we found that you were an old 
hand,” he said upon his return, “I de- 
cided to call it off.” 

“You would not have given me much of 

‘a surprise,” I said, “In fact I was looking 
forward to a good grin.” 

“Ves, I thought you had twigged our 
little plan for your entertainment.” 

They had arranged a “plant” which was 
often used to make trench visitors think 
that they were seeing the real thing. Two 
or three traverses were to be vacated and 
some bombs to be tossed in to give the 
impression the Germans were raiding us. 

I was seeing the real thing when the 
British were organizing their new lines 
when they had gained some ground in the 
Neuve Chapelle offensive. Then I had an 
experience of trench warfare in winter mud, 
which was to characterize all trench war- 
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fare for me, even after I had been in many 
other trenches to witness the same grim 
drudgery in which no romance was left. 

In places, in this new line before Neuve 
Chapelle, there were no trenches. The 
Germans and the British were hugging the 
mud as they faced each other. As they 
plied their spades—there was a lack of 
sand-bags—the soupy mud slipped back as 
fast as it was piled. In a relatively drier 
spot the Germans were digging in only 
four or five yards away from the British, 
and both sides had concluded they had 
enough troubles of their own without 
tossing bombs back and forth. This 
huggermugger business was the answer 
to the views of many theorists before 
the World War that modern machine and 
artillery fire would prevent armies from 
getting nearer than a mile to each other. 

Theory—and this the practice! It’s 
the fellow behind the lines who does the 
theorizing and the fellow in front who gets 
the practice. Being shot at was unpleasant 
enough, but I remember most keenly the 
misty, enveloping, penetrating cold. Your 
clothes were slimy with that cold mud. 
If you tried to sit down or lie down it was 
in a sea of cold mud. The mud was too 
deep for retreat or for advance. Both 
lines were stalled in the mud. 

As soon as dawn came some cocky 
German snipers in trees had plenty of 
targets. The answer was blasts of fire 
into the branches of every tree in sight. 
‘Got him!” as a green lump fell out of a 
tree. If I were to pick the scene of the 
next war I am to attend it will be warm and 
dry in winter—which, you will remember, 
is not true in France. And you who were 
there in the trenches in winter need no 
telling—and there is no way of telling 
those who were not. 


With side trips to the F rench front, I was 
with the British as they grimly held on 
while they waited for new factories to rise 
and make more guns and munitions and 
the New Army to be trained. Then I 
saw the New Army through the months 
of the long battle of the Somme, as it 
paid the heavy price for piecemeal gains, 
even as we paid it in the Meuse-Argonne. 

After the British had found it worth 
while, the other armies accepted regular 
groups of correspondents. War corre- 
spondence had lost its old glamor and 
freedom at the same time that war had 
lost its glamor. It had become convention- 
alized, systematized, mechanized. The 
correspondent’s steed was an automobile 
to the shell zone, and thence he proceeded 
on foot. I learned to be an expert dodger 
in picking my way about battlefields. In 
the early days with the British, fear of shell 
bursts into your back was mixed with fear 
of the bursts in front. For the new factor- 
ies in America and England were not 
expert in shell-making. As you passed 
forward through the tiers of guns you did 
not know what minute a premature might 
explode at the muzzle of a gun. 

It was far from my thought in the 
bloody, cold mud of Neuve Chapelle—but 
not so far from my thought, after the 
Somme, when Russia was cracking—that 
the British New Army would not be 
enough reinforcement to turn the tide of 
victory for the Allies, and that, one day I 
was to be in uniform as one of the two 
million Americans in France. Strangest of 
all, as I look back on it, was how I was to 
do my “bit.” 


Next month Frederick Palmer wil! bring his 
reminiscences down through America’s part 
in the winning of the World War. 
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reunions can appear. So, if you want to 
gather your gang together, report the fact 
to the Company Clerk and also to Sidney 
T. Holzman, Chairman of Reunions, in 
care of Judge E. K. Jarecki, County Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. 

Detailed information regarding the fol- 
lowing Chicago convention reunions may 
be obtained from the persons whose names 
and addresses appear: 


Nationat Yreomen (F)}—Reunion luncheon and 
annual meeting, Mon., Oct. 2, Palmer House, Chicago. 
Make reservations through Mrs. Nell W. Halstead, 
chmn., 7136 East End av., Chicago. 

Marinetres—Reunion of all women who served 
in the U. 8S. Marine Corps. Mrs. Blanche 8. Osborne, 
8245 Ingleside av., Chicago. 

Society oF First Drv., A. E. F.—Annual reunion. 
Headquarters, Hotel Sherman, Randolph & Clark sts., 
Chicago, where dinner, annu:z al meeting and dance will 
be held on Oct. 2. Three-dollar fee includes all re- 
union entertainment. Gen. Summerall and other 
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C. O.'s to attend. D.E. Meeker, Room 308, 1 Hanson 
pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Turrp iv. Soc.—Reunion during convention. 
Tom Harwood, 729 Emerson st., Evanston, 

Fourtn Drv. Assoc.—Reunion. Gen. F. C. Bolles, 
Ft. Sheridan, Ill. 

Firra Div. Rounpvep—Annual roundup, Chicago, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1, just previous to Legion national con- 
vention. William Meyer, 20 W. Jackson blvd., 
Chicago. 

267TH (Y vena) Div.—Reunion banquet, Oct. 3, 
Chicago. E. E. Adamson, 624 E. 79th st., Chicago. 

35rH Drv.—Chicago Areo Club reunion for all 
members of 35t h Div., at 1358 N. Clark st., Chicago, 
Oct. 4. Curt Wilhelmi, 1119 S. Wabash av., Chicago 

92p Div.—Reunion. Harold M. Tyler, 5501 Prai- 
rie av., Chicago 

93p Div.—Clinton L. Hill, 3834 Calumet av., Chi- 
cago. 

Marines—4th annual reunion of all Marines, Wed., 
Oct. 4. Archie M. Benson, chmn., reunion comm., 
423 County bldg., Chicago. 

Stu Inr., Rec. U. S. Army—Organization and re- 
union meeting. Col. Morris M. Keck, U. 8. Army. 
Federal bidg., Chicago, or Paul G. Armstrong, 209 
N. La Salle st., Chicago 

33p U. 8. Inr.—Proposed organization and reunion 
of all men who served in Canal Zone during 1918-19. 
Louis J. Gilbert, 260 Gregory av., Apt.6D, Passaic,N.J. 

40TH Inr., Co. D—Reunion and organization. 


Charles R. Juranitch, 7840-16th av., Kenosha, Wisc. 

129TH Inr., Ha. Co.— Reunion, Sept. 27 to Oct. 6, 
Capt George A. Burton, 111 W. Washington st.. 
Chicago. 

368TH Inr., 92p Drv.- 
S. Parkway av., Chicago. 

3267Tn M. G. By., Co. D—Reunion and dinner 
Walter M. Wood, Box 1001, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

l4rn F. A BAND anv Post Fretp Banp (Ft. Sill 
and Post Field, Okla.)}—A. L. Scott, Box 208, Padu- 
cah, Ky 

6TH ¥ S. Bx.—Walter A. Firestone, Larwill, Ind., 
or Clare L. Moon, Niles, Mich 

419TH Tet. Bx.—Reunion. Members asked also 
to send pictures, maps, stories, etc., for a his- 
tory to ex-Sgt. H. T. Madden, 5931 Wayside av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2ist Eners. L. R. Soc.—Organized Camp Grant, 
Til., 1917. All out for Chicago, 1933. L. J. MeClure, 
secy-treas., 8535 Oglesby av., Chicago. 

2m Enors.—Erick O. Meling, 2046 N. Spaulding 

, Chicago. 

“Sisr Ry. E wome., A. E. F—F . E. Love, secy-treas., 
10414 First st., SW., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

36TH Enos. a. J. Arens, 3516 S. Halsted st., 
Chicago. 

397TH Enors., Ry. Oprratinc Bn.—Reunion, 
Hotel Atlantic, Chicago, Oct. 3. B. E. Ryan, secy 
308 Central st., Elkins, W. Va 

56TH AND 603p Enors. (SEaRcHLIGHT}—W. H. 
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White, 4831 Park av., South Minneapolis, Minn. 
60Ta Ry. Enors., A. E. F.—L. H. Foord, adjt., 
3318 Flower st., Huntington Park, Calif. 

7ist aND 604TH ENnors.—Louis D. Mickles, 604 
Commerce bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

118TH Enors., Ft. Benj. Harrison and A. E. F.— 
All veterans invited to register by mail with Illinois 
Central Post of the Legion, Chicago, for proposed re- 
union and entertainment during convention. Clyde 
D. Burton, adjt., 1171 E. 43d st., Chicago, Ill. 

213TH Eners., 13TH Div.—Proposed organization 
and reunion meeting. Truman 8. Clark, 4553 N. 
Lincoln st., Chicago, Il. 

515TH Eneors., (Serv. Bn.), Cos. A, B, C and D— 
Officers and men, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. John G. C. 
Fluty, Winchester, Ky. 

527TH Enors.—Tues., Oct. 3. Maj. Edwin M. 
Sincere, Steger bldg., 28 E. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 

R. R. & C., or Brttetine Service, Base Sec. No. 
2, Bordeaux—Proposed reunion. R. R. Brinkerhoff, 
Utica, Ohio. 

803p Pioneer Inr.—Reunion and organization 
meeting. R.S. Dudley, 68 E. 57th st., Chicago, Ill. 

812TH PIONEER 
Inr., Annual re- 
union. B. W. Holi- 
day, 77 E. 35th 
st., Chicago. 

Sl4TH PIONEER 
Inr.—Annual _re- 
union banquet. 
Fred R. Fielding, 
5156 South Park- 
way, Chicago. 

Moror Truck 
Co. No. 411—Re- 
union dinner. Le- 
roy C. Haney, 
Connersville, Ind. 

106TH Sup. TRN., 
Co. A—W. M. 
Applegate, 6033 
Chamberlain av., 
Chicago. 

323p Sup. Co., 
Q. M. C., and Ha. 
Co., A. P. OQ. 910 

Proposed organ- 
ization and re- 
union. J. J. Crean, 
Box 163, New Bri- 
tain, Conn., or V. 
J. Bormann, De- 
eatur, Ind. 

M. L. Cos. 304- 
5-6-7-8, and Cas. 
Co. No. 5, Q. M. 
C.—D. V. Dake, 
38 Hobart sq., 
Whitman, Mass. 

4TH ANTI-AIR- 
crart By., C. A. C.—George A. Carman, Buffalo 
Center, lowa. 

C. A. C. (all batteries including Ist Ser. Brope.)— 
Headquarters at Taylor Post, A. L., Club Rooms, 
1358 N. Clark st., Chicago. Reunion, banquet. J. A. 
Donnelly, 516 W. Seminary, Wheaton, Ill., or Wm. 
G. Kuenzel, 24 Gilman 4, Eien, Mass. 

Tanx Corps Vets.—N. Salowich, 1401 Barlum 
Tower, Detroit, or C. L. Lewellen, 4865 Newport av., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Nati. Assoc. Amer. Battoon Corps Vets.— 
Reunion. Headquarters, Palmer House, Chicago. 
Wilford L. Jessup, Daily News Searchlight, Bremerton, 
Wash., or Craig 8. Herbert, 3333 N. 18th st., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

17TH Battoon Co.—G. W. Palmer, 415 E. Main 
st., Logansport, Ind., or W. W. Laird, 3321 Virginia 
av., Sioux City, lowa. 

28TH AgeRO Sqprn.—Organization and reunion. 
Daniel W. Thurman, P. O. Box 1177, Pampa, Texas. 

35TH Agro Seprn.—Reunion, Chicago, Oct. 1-2. 
D. K. Mitchell, 41 Park av., Middleport, N. Y. 

37TH Agro Sqprn.—George J. Yepsen, 208 N. 
Wells st., or H. E. Holloway, 7205 Van Buren av., 
Hammond, Ind 

107TH Agro Sqprn.—Reunion, Chicago, Sept. 30- 
Oct. 2. Henry Schmidt, 331 N. Bancroft st., Indian- 
apolis, Ind 

380TH and 828TH Agro Seprns., (Mt. Clemens, 
Mich.}—Jay N. Helm, 940 Hill st., Elgin, IL. 

80lst Aero Sqprn.—Reunion, Chicago, Sept. 30- 
Oct. 2. Frank Erhardt, 1022 N. Johnson st., South 
Bend, Ind. 

802p Agro Reparr Seprn., Issoudun, France— 
Frank L. Mullett, 28 Pearl st., Medford, Mass. 

180rh Agro Sqprn. (E), Kewtry Frievp, Tex 
Lisle O. Wagner, Ossining, N. Y. 

Cas. Co. No. 5, Q. M. C.—D. V. Dake, 38 Hobart 
sq., Whitman, Mass 

Q. M. Dert., Issoudun, France—Proposed reunion. 
Charles A. La Salle, 510 8. Woodlawn av., Wheaton, 
Ill., or Frank L. Mullett, 28 Pearl st., Medford, Mass. 

lita Const. Co., Arr Serv., Sic. Corps—Pro- 
— reunion. Theodore J. Herzog, adjt., Harold A. 

aylor Post, 1358 N. Clark st., Chicago. 

Battie Survivors or Ovp Brewery Dets. 2 anp 
3, Q. M. C., Newport News—Reunion, Atlantic Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Walter McLain, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Post Q. M. Der., Grevres, A. P. O. 713, also 47H 
CiericaL Co., Camp Johnston, Fla.—Proposed re- 
union. Joseph C. Williamson, Route 1, Box 113, 
Argos, Ind. 

_3litn M. P., Co. A, 867TH Drv.—Vets. of Cam 
Grant, 1917-18. Earl L. Salomon, 318 W. Randolph 
st., Chicago. 

La Societe pes Soipats pe VerNevit (Base 
Spare Parts 1, 2 anp 3, M. T. C. 327)—Fifth an- 
nual reunion, Midland Club, 172 West Adams st., 
Chicago, Ill, Oct. 3. B. C. Petersen, Jr., secretaire, 
920 Arlington st., La Grange, Ill. 

M. T. C. Vernevit Vers.—Hilmer Gellein, secy., 
P. O. Box 772, Detroit, Mich. 
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M. T. C, 301-2-3, Vernevum vuntrs—Annual re- 
union and dinner. Joe Barnett, 3733 N. Halsted st., 
Chicago, or H. Hirsch, Lytton Bldg. Hq., Chicago, Ill. 

Amer. R. R. Trans. Corps A. E. ¥. Vets—Na- 
tional meeting and reunion of all railroad men, 11th 
to 118th Engr. Regts., inclusive. Apply for delegate 
card to Gerald J. Murray, natl. adjt., 1132 Bryn 
Mawr st., Scranton, Pa. 

Moror Trans. Co, 688—Proposed reunion. Ed- 
ward T. Gorgen, 5116 N. Claremount av., Chicago. 

15TH U. 8S. Cav.—Reunion of entire regiment, in 
addition to Troop I previously announced. Louis 
“Duke” Jannotto, 10208 Yates av., Chicago. 

Orv. Corps (units that served at Camp Hancock, 
Ga., Camp Sheridan, Ala., and Camp Mills, N. Y.), 
also M. P.’s of Camp Hancock—Reunion at club- 
house of Harold A. Taylor Post, 1358 N. Clark st., 
Chicago. Jim Mangan, 1358 N. Clark st., Chicago. 

3p Orn. Bn., St. Lounges, Gironde, France—J. J. 
Coats, former C. O., Shell Lake, Wisc. 

457m Co., 5rH Martnes—M. K. McHenry, 1544 
Arthur av., Chicago. 

Norta Sea Mune-Layinc Fieer anp MInNe- 
Sweerers (both 
shore station and 
ships’ crews—in- 
eldg. Naval Base 
17)}—Reunion, 
Oct. 3, Hq. in U. 
3. N. R. Armory, 
foot of Randolph 
st., on Lake Michi- 
gan. Ralph R 
Maloney, Joliet 
Natl. Bank bidg., 
Joliet, Til. 

Navy Rapio 
OprratTors—Re- 
union, especially of 
those trained at 
Great Lakes, Har- 
vard Radio School 
and New London 
Phone School. 
Norbert C. Knapp, 
435 Turner av., 
Glen Ellyn, Il. 

U. 8. Navan 
Ry Brry.—Re- 
union. Fred Hart- 
man, 1455 Ww. Con- 
gress st., Chicago. 

Coast GUARD 
Serv.— Reunion of 
all Coast Guar 
men. N. L. Schank, 
3241 N. Ashland 
av., Chicago 

U. 8.8. Antigone 
and Saunders 
Range, G lenburne, 


Md.—Oscar Hennes, 139 Pipestone st., Benton Har- | 


bor, Mich. 


8. 8. Black Arrow (formerly 8. 8. Rhaetia and Black | 


Hawk) Armed Guard—Louis R. Dennis, 5111 Quartes 
st., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
U. 8.8. Camden Arethusa, Turkey and Maryland— 
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listen in on all U.S. programs. . .Ca- s 
nadian, police, amateur, commercial, 
airplane and ship broadcasts. ..and 
world’s finest short-wave programs. 
Don’t buy any radio until you learn about this 
greatest of io values. Send for catalog today! 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Try this Midwest radio. . .in your 
own home. .for thirty days. . .be- 
fore you decide. See for yourself 
the 40 new 1934 features that in- 
sure amazing performance—Auto- 
matic Select-O-Band, Amplified 
Automatic Volume Control, Frac- 
tional Microvolt Sensitivity, 7KC 









C. F. Speraw, c/o. P. O., Harrisburg, Pa 

U.S. 8. El Sol—Proposed reunion. Roy A. Glaser, 
193 Orchard st., Elmhurst, II. 

).8. 8S. Kansas Buacx Gane—T. J. McCarthy, 711 | 
Euclid av., Chicago, or R. T. Woodville, 2754 Osgood | 
st., Chicago | 

1. 8. 8. Manta—Wm. J. Johnson, 6358 Peoria st., | 
Chicago. 

]. S. S. Mississippi—Lester H. Bishop, 2205 Sixth | 
st., Monroe, Wisc. 

1. 8. S. President Lincoln—In addition to annual 
reunion on May 31, anniversary of sinking of the ship, 
a special reunion will be held in Chicago during Le- 
gion convention. Stephen A. Jusko, 902 N. Francisco 
av., Chicago 

U. 8S. S. Rhode Island—Reunion. Veterans regis- 
ter at Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. Meeting prob- 
ably on Tues., Oct. 3, with Admirals Rodman and 
Latimer as guests of honor. 8S. W. Leighton, 1118 8. 
Elmwood av., Oak Park, Il. 

U. S. 8S. West-Pool—Frank Noelke, Motor City 
Post, A. L., 658 Ledyard st., Detroit, Mich. 

U. S. Supmarrne Bases or Tenpenrs, April, 1917, | 
to July, 1921—Reunion under auspices Wortp War | 
Supmarine Vets. Assoc. Irving H. Hunciker, 833 | 
South blvd., Evanston, Il. 

Base Hosp., Camp MacArthur, Tex.—Entire staff. 
Sam L. Iskiwitch, 4257 Archer av., Chicago, IIl. 

Base Hosr. No. 136—Reunion of men, officers and | 
nurses. Dr. Elmer V. McCarthy, Stewart bidg., 108 | 
N. State st., Chicago. | 

Evac. Hose. No. 3—Guy R. Walthier, 118 W. 
Cherry st., Winslow, Ariz. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 6 Veta. Assoc.—Reunion. His- 
tory available. R. I. Prentiss, pres., Lexington, Mass. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 7—Reunion—W. W. Briggs, 205 
N. Brainard av., La Grange, Ill., or phone La Grange 
3080 or Berwyn 2646. 

128TH Amp. Co., 32p Div.—Clarke W. Cummings, 
400 Green av., Bay City, Mich. 

Ams. Co, 129, 108TH San. Trn., 33p Div.—Fred 8. 
Kahn, secy., 228 N. La Salle st., Room 1564, Chicago. 

Apv. Mep. Sup. Dept. No. 1, A. P. O. 712—Philip 
W. Seyfarth, First Natl. Bank, Blue Island, Il. 

Nationat Guarp Assoc. or THe U. 8.—Reunion, 
Chicago, Sept. 27-29. Col. Diller S. Meyers, Hqa., 
33d Div., office of C. G., 33 N. La Salle st., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Putasxi Post, Tae American Leoron, will hold 
open house at its Memorial Home, 1558 N. Hoyne 
av., Chicago, for all veterans of Polish extraction 
during convention. Club House is a short distance 
from center of city. Felix A. Kempski, comdr., 2843 
N. Mobile av., Chicago. 

Dorr Frecp Masonic Civs, Arcadia, Fla.—Leo 
Mayer, 614 E. 63d st., Chicago. (Continued on page 59) 











| from 30% to 50% when you buy direct from Midwest 


| on a postal card. 


Selectivity, New-Type Tubes, 16 
Tubes, 29 Tuned Circuits and 33 
additional features found only in 
sets selling from $100 to $150. 


EW STYLE CONSOLES 
The big new 1934 Midwest catalog shows a complete 
line of utiful, artistic deluxe consoles . . . in the 
new modernistic designs . . . hand-made by master 
craftsmen ... priced to save you 30% to 50%. 
Terms as low as $5.00 down! 


Read These Letters 
W. Foard, Bal- , G.F.Stouffer, Asheville; 
timore, Md....""I have | N.C... “Two other ra- 
had Germany, France, | dios that cost $200.00 
England, Spain.__with | will not compare with 
local station vyolume | your set in quality, tone 
af or selectivity.” 


Deal Direct With Laboratories 
SAVE UP TO 50% 


Increasing costs are sure to result in higher radio 
prices soon. Buy before the big advance.....now, while 
you can take advantage of Midwest's amazingly low 
prices. No middiemen's profits to pay! You save 






Laboratories—you get 30 days FREE trial—as little 
as $5.00 down puts a Midwest radio in your home. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back! Just 
sign and mail coupon—or, send name and address 


MIDWEST RADIO CORP. (Established 1920) 
Dept. 248 Cincinnati, Obie, U. 
(Cable Address—Miraco, ABC, 5th Edition) 

(*Canadian prices slightiy higher.) 
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AND NEW 1934 CATALOG 
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Post caps are the distinguishing mark 
of every American Legion National 
Convention. They are a combination 
passport and identification badge. 
Instantly recognized everywhere, 
they add a touch of distinction you 
can’t afford to miss if you are going 
to Chicago this year. 


$900 EACH 


POSTPAID 





MAIL THIS 











Emblem Division, National Headquarters, American Legion 


777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Here is my $2.00 for one of those good-looking American Legion Post 


caps. Size... My Post numerals are... 
(No other form of inscription permitted excepting at an extra charge.) 


RE Bathe Ea Ree Roe Be AE Bae Lee Oe ee 





, ae EE. eee ee Ee eee 


Note. Is: lots of 12 to 23 Post caps are priced at $1.90 each and in lots of 24 or more at $1.80 each. Combine your order with other members of your Post and secure 


The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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and state name 


oa | ree 


FOR THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


OCT. 2-3-4-5 


1933 






Expertly tailored of special American 
Legion blue uniform cloth, Post caps 
are beautifully silk embroidered to the 
individual requirements of the pur- 
chaser. The standard inscription con- 
sists of the Post numerals on one side 
and state name in full on the other 
directly beneath the emblem, which 
likewise is richly silk embroidered in 
colors. Swanky, easy to wear, and de- 
cidedly comfortable. Post caps really 
make a difference at National Coaven- 
tions. Order your cap now (two week’s 
delivery)—you will be glad you did. 


Use the convenient order blank below. 


. STATE... 











9-33 
savings 
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DrsaBLep AMERICAN VETERANS OF THE WORLD 
W.,r—Reunion of all members who are also Legion- 
naires and will attend Legion national convention in 
Chicago. H. A. Williams. adjt., Edw. Hines, Jr., 
Chapter, Disabled American Veterans, 127 N. Dear- 
born st., Chicago. 


EUNIONS and other activities sched- 
R uled for places and times other than 
the Legion national convention, follow: 
All who send name, address 


B. Dubois, 1239-30th st., 
will receive copy of The 


Turrp Drv. Socretr—. 
und outfit number to G., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 
Watch on the Rhine. 


5ra Drv.—Annual reunion, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Sept. 2-4. Peter P. Zion, pres., 1411 Jefferson st., 
Phil delphi a, Pa. 

29TH Drv. Assoc.—Reunion, Newark, N, J., Sept. 


16-17. (Dates changed from Oct. 7-8 to avoid conflict 
with Legion natl. conv.) All veterans write to H. J. 
Lepper, secy., 343 High st., Newark. ’ 

RAINBOW Drv. Vets.—The Rainbow Reveille is 
your magazine; write for free copy and state company 
und regiment with which you served. K. A. Suther- 
land, editor, 1213 Sonora av., Glendale, Calif. 

771TH Drv.—Annual reunion and parade, Sat., 
Sept. 23, New York City. Dinner, dance and enter- 
tainment in evening at I otel Astor. For reservations 
and information, inquire of Secretary, 77th Div. 
Assoc., 28 E. 39th st., New York City. 

9lst Drv. Assoc., No. Cauir. Secror—For roster, 
send news of comrades, also names for roster, to Secy. 
Albert G. Boss, 624 Market st., San Francisco, Calif. 

9ist Drv. Assoc., Wasaincton State—Compil- 
ing roster. Report to Jules E. Markow, 201 County- 
City bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

101st Inr., A. E. F. Vers. Assoc.—Triple anni- 
versary, convention and reunion celebration, State 
Muster Field, Framingham, Mass., Sept. 8-10. All 
men who served at any time at Muster Field are in- 
vited. Survivors of Princess Pat Regiment of Canada 
as honored guests, also all Allied veterans. All 
Yankee Div. veterans, Legionnaires and men of other 
veteran organizations to attend. Drum corps and 
band contests, clam bake, fireworks and wrestling. 
James T. Duane, chairman, Concord st., Framingham, 
Mass 

47H Ivurnors-1307TH Inr. Vets. Assoc.—7th annual 
reunion, Sept. 16-17, at Benton, Ill. Joe E. Harris, 
Paris, Ill. 

3167Tn Inr. Assoc.—14th annual reunion, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Aug. 26, at conclusion of pa Convention 
of Pennsylvania Legion. Raymond A. Cullen, 6562 
Windsor av., Philadelphia, Pa. 

353p (ALL Kansas) Inv. Soc.—Convention and 
reunion, Abilene, Kans., Sept. 2-4. Headquarters at 


Sunflower Hotel. Milton Jones, Abilene. 

355rn_ Inr.—Convention and reunion, Albion, 
Nebr., Oct. 8-9. Albert P. Schwarz, recdg. secy., 
Lincoln, Nebr., L. 1. Smoyer, pres., Albion. 

3p N. J. Inv., Co. K—Reunion at Armory, Bridge- 
ton, N. J., Oct. 14. Clifford J. Mixner, secy., Bridge- 
ton 


110Tx Inr., Co. L, 28TH Drv.—3d annual reunion, 
Blairsville, Pa., Sept. 10. West A. Reed, secy., B' lairs- 
ville 

140TH INF., 
Sept. 3-4. 

152p INF. 


Co. F—Reunion, Kansas City, Mo., 
A. Hagan, 3337 Bales, Kansas ‘Cit 

, Co. B—15th egetvematy reunion, erre 
Haute, Ind., Sept. 14. A. W. Reynolds, secy., 2351 
‘ippecanoe st., Terre Monte. 


130rn M. G. Bwn., Co. B, 35rn Drv.—7th annual 


reunion, A. L. Memorial Home, Springfield, Mo., 
fell 26. Paul A. Frey, pres., Box 25, 8. 8. S., Spring- 
helc 

5ist Pioneer Inr.—10th annual reunion, State 
Armory, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., Sept. 10. Floyd 
S. Weeks, chmn. of reunion, Hempstead. 

316TH F. 8. By. Vers. Assoc.—Compiling direc- 
tory of all who served in Camp Lewis and A. E. F., 


for distribution to members. Send names, addresses, 
rank and company to R. Howry, 41 First st., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

liTH A.—Annual reunion, Altoona, Pa., Sept. 
2-4 (Labor Day week-end). R. C. Dickieson, secy., 
4816-47th st., Woodside, N. Y. 

143p F. A., 40TH Drv.—Reunion and dinner, Oak- 
land, Calif., 2. Matt Martich, ex-Ist ont. Btry. 
B, Veterans N po Bidg., Emeryville, C valif. 

322p F. A. Assoc.—14th annual reunion, American 
Legion Home, Hamilton, Ohio, Sept. 9. L. B. Fritsch, 
P. O. Box 324, Hamilton. 

34TH Rect. Encrs.—5th annual reunion, Triangle 
Park, Dayton, Ohio, Sun., Sept. 3. Basket picnic. 
Hq. at Gibbons Hotel. George Remple, secy.-treas., 
1225 Alberta st., Dayton. 

107TH Enors., 32> Drv.—4th annual reunion, 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Nov. 11. Jos. Hrdlick, secy., 2209 


4ist st., Mi lwaukee. 

109TH ENor ow biennial — ot ont 
sluffs, Iowa, Oct. E. . Rockwell, , 1815 
Avenue E, Counc in Bluffs. 

309TH 'AMMUN. Trx.—Fourth annual reunion, 
Shakamak Park, near Jasonville, Ind., Sun., Sept. 


. R. A. Jarvis, 2332 Sycamore st., Terre Haute, Ind. 
302p ENors.—Reunion in conjunction with Dept. 
Legion convention, Binghamton, N. Y., Aug. 31- 
vt 2. Fred A Rupp, 28 E. 39th st., New York, 
309TH Enors.—10th annual reunion, Columbus, 
Ohio, Aug. 25-26. . L. Orr, secy.-treas., 678 8. 
Remington rd., Columbus. 
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314TH Enors. Vets. Assoc., 89TH Drv.—Reunion, 
St. Louis, Mo., in Oct. To complete roster, all 
veterans report to R. J. Walker, 2720 Ann av., St. 


Louis. 

308Tx M. 8. T. Vets. Assoc.—S8th annual reunion, 
Akron, Ohio, Sept. 2-4. Hq. at Hotel Mayflower. 
Harold A. Waltz, 1014 Second Natl. Bank bidg., 
Akron. 

826TH Agro Sqprn.—Annual reunion, Chicago, 


date to be announced. John D. Shoptaugh, 3119 
Empire State bidg., New York City 

lst, 2p, 3p AND 4TH Reeorts., i= Serv. Mecu., 
A. E. F a annual reunion, Morrison Hotel, 
rey Ii., 2 31-Sept. 2. Thomas J. Leary, 

7141 Jeffrey av. nay Yn 

S. Army Ams. Serv. Assoc.—To complete 
roster, all former members report to Edward C. 
Kemp, 6 Beacon st., Boston, or Wilbur P. Hunter, 
5315 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Amp, Co. 35, 7TH San. Trvn., 77TH Drv.—2d annual 
reunion, Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 3. Harry E. Black, 
Box 153, Parnassus Sta., New Kensington, Pa. 

318 Suppiy Co., Q. M. C., Western Div.—Reunion 
in Chicago, IIL, Sept. 1-4. Sherman Hotel suggest 
as headquarters. Party at “Mother’’ Shepherd's 
home, Sat. eve, Sept. 2. Report to Mrs. Fannie 
Shepherd, 110 8. Grove av., Oak Park, Ill. 

Marines: BARNETT MEMORIAL Funp ComMITTEE 
—All former officers and men are invited to contribute 
not to exceed two dollars each to a fund being raised 
to erect a memorial to the late Major General George 
Barnett, U. 8. Marine Corps, in the Washington (D. 
C.) Cathedral. Remittances may be m: —_ to Lt. 
Col. Chas R. Sanderson, A. Q. M., a‘. S. M. Hq., 
aa S. Marine Corps, Navy bidg., Warklagten, "D. ro 

. 8. Nay. Arr Sta., Porto Corstno, Iraty—Pro- 

La reunion of all officers and men. D. Edward 

ore, Box 99, Fayville, Mass. 

“tC: . _ 8. Minnesota—Proposed reunion and dinner. 
Chas. Bowman, 348 W. Patriot st., Somerset, Pa 

vk ‘Hosp. No. 116—15th annual reunion, Hotel 
MecAlpin, New York City, Nov. 11. Dr. Torr W. 
Harmer, 416 Fos ain st., Boston, Mass. 

Vets., Mev. Der., Jerrerson Barracks, Mo., 
1917-18—5th annual reunion, Post Hospital grounds, 
Jefferson Barracks, Sun., Sept. 3. J. T. Pinkston, 962 
Paul Brown bide., St. Louis, Mo., Roy Wentworth, 
Chamber of Commerce, St Louis, or W. J. Meisen- 
bach, 816 Peroia st., Peru, ‘Th. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 13—Reunion, Chicago, IIl., Sept. 
2-4. To complete roster, write to Mark Reilly, pres., 
1920 Central Park av., — —w4.7 

Psycuovocicat Co. No. 1, Camp Greenuear, Ga. 
—Reunion luncheon, Rew College Residence Halls, 
University of Chicago (Ill.), Sept. 12. G. J. Rich, 907 
8. Lincoln st., Chicago. 

J . F.—All ex-members of the A. I. F., residing 
outside of Australia, are requested to report to R. 
D. Hadfield, Editor, Reveille, official publication of 
the Returned Sailors and Soldiers’ Imperial League of 
Australia. 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men whose 
statements are required in support of vari- 
ous claims. Queries and responses should be 
directed to the Legion’s National Rehabili- 
tation Committee, 600 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. The committee wants 
information in the following cases: 

U. S. 8. North Dakota—Radio gang, 1917-18, who 
remember accident to F. H. Youna, radio striker, 
who was hit by hammer falling from after cage mast 
while repairs being made to damaged aerial caused 
by storm off Hatteras. 

U. 8S. 8. Buffalo—George J. Bowrersocx, formerly 
of Sapulpa, Okla., last heard from in Springfield, Mo., 
working for Frisco Lines, and H. T. Lee of Okla., to 
assist Ivan E. Busnone. : 

109TH Inr., Co. M, 28Tm Drv.—Sets. Hare and 
McNet, Cpls. Hinton and Buarr, Pvts. Russ and 
Betz, 2d Lt. McFappen, who remember foot injury 
to Reuben T. Carison in Argonne. Also doctor who 
examined him. 

6ist Co., l6rn Rec. Bn., 162p D. B., 
Arx.—Ist Lt. Wm. L. Grrria, Ist Set 
Contey, Cpl. Roy A. Hrxson, Pvts. Elmer ( 
Temperance M. Cocuran and Edward G. 
to assist James C. CHRONISTER. 

605TH Enors., Co. E, anp 56TH Enors., Co. H, 
AMERICAN ANTI-arrcrRAFT Drv., Wasurtnoton, D. C. 
—Cpl. Joseph V. Brennan and Isadore WILLENsKy, 
Set. Ist cl. William P. Contey, and John Dapo, 
William Dzapy and Fred Hawk1rns, who recall injury 


Camp Prxe, 
Clarence R. 
>. Buack, 
SABINE, 


to Fred DeMurry. Also stationed at Naval Rifle 
Range, Annapolis, Md. 
4ru Btry., F. A., Seconp O. T. C., Fr. Bens. 


Harrison, Inp.—Ist_ Lt. Harry E. Catpwet 
(formerly of Denver, Colo.), instructor of 4th Btry., 
to assist Chas. N. Hopson with claim. 

7ra Awnti-arrcrarr By., Brry. D—Stanley 
Strives, Christopher W. Norton, Harry Jackson, 
Ray Powe .t, Arthur or James Matoney and others 
to assist Thomas H. Lyncu. 

154TH Inr., M. G. Co., and 3177T Inr., M. G. Co, 
—Capt. V. M. Mixes, Sgt. Geo. H. Manaus, Cpls. 
Warre, George Pook and (Continued on page 60) 
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EASY 


You'll advance faster with 
an easy playing Conn. 
Choice of the world’s great- 
est artists. Many exclusive 
features yet they cost no 
more, Home trial. Eas 
payments. See your yd 
er or write for free book, 
Mention instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
908 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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WANTED-rea ano 


ROUTES PAY 


+, $3250 qWeek 


Big, reliable National company needs more men 
immediately to take charge of fine paying Tea 
and Coffee Routes. Previous experience un- 
necessary, but you must be willing to put in a fair day's 
work for a fair day’s pay. Our routes pay $32.50 a week 
and up at the start—more when you are established. You 
simply take care of customers’ orders on the Route in 
your neighborhood, make deliveries, handle all paenay and 
keep a big part of every dollar taken in as your No 
capital needed. We supply everything—including ord Car 
free to producers. If $32.50 to start will etiety you, rush 
name and address on postcard AT ONCE. he his now before 
the Route in your neighborhood is snapped up by someone else. 
Albert Mills, Route Mgr., 1064 Monmouth Ave., ‘Cincinnati, 0. 





































If COSTS YOU NOTHING UNLESS 
IT GROWS YOUR HAIR 


Bald Spote are Covered with New Haur, 


writes 
E. [., among many others. Send NOW for FREE 
information in envelope without any 





Jack Slavin | 209 Post St., San Francisco, Cat. ,/0°%, Slevin 
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New Adding Machine 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts, multiplies, and divides 
like $800 machine— yet it costs only 
$2.50. Weighs only 4 ounces. Not a 
toy — guaranteed for lifetime. Per- 
fectly accurate, lightning fast. Sells 
pe sight to business am, storekeep- 
homes — all who use figures, 
Wr rite at gnce for Free 


Mon- 
king Plan, aout Profit ! 
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How To Secure A 
Government Position 


Why worry about strikes, layoffs, 
hard times? Train now for a Govern- 
ment job in the future! Increased sal- 
aries, steady work, travel, good pay. 
Open to citizens 18 to 50. Let me help 

jou become a Railway Postal Clerk, 
‘ost Office Clerk, City Mail Carrier, 
Rural Carrier,—or help you get into 
any other Government job you want. 
I was a Secretary Examiner of Civil 
Service Commission for years. 
Have helped thousands. 


Now FREE My why acer om book | 


how I ean help you. Pee the ¢ coupon f pon for Sour copy today. 
—----- e+ << See 













BF ERLOS ERG SESS we Weer. Rochester, N.Y. 
send me, witho: . 5 Syaation, your free ow to 

secure » Gove ment Posit: 

IGN 4. cameos coetts are POrerTerTerererereiereitiet tt tee 
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The A. E. 


F: of 1915 


(Continued from page 59) 


C. P. Kine, Pvts. Claude E. Smitey, James (Scotty) 
WALKER and others who recall leg and arm disability 
of Clarence O. (Pinky) Prnxerton in A. E. F. during 
Sept. and Oct., 1918. 

447H Inr., Co. M—Company mechanic who re- 
calls Ira Ricketts 3 eiving treatment for sinus, 
July, 1918; also Cpl. F. A. Harris who remembers 
leg disability of Ricketrs in Se t.-Oct., 1918. 

Roor, John Thomas—Serv in 52d Inf., July, 
1916, to Aug-, 1920. Left wife and child in Neal, Ga., 
during Feb., 1921, to obtain work in Uniontown, Ky. 
Wrote and sent funds to wife for some weeks. Letters 
ceased. Missing. Information wanted relative where- 
obouts or possible death, to assist destitute wife and 
chi 

47u Inr., Co. C, and 181Tu F. A., Brry. B—Former 
members who recall Pvt. Icl Dennis Wap.iey be- 
tween Apr., 1918, and Aug., 1919. Wap tey married 
French girl and came to U. 8., but neither has been 
heard from for six years. May have returned to 


France. 

Baitey, Frank George, honorably discharged 
July 22, 1921, at Ft. Sill, Okla. Gave future address 
as Stockton, Calif. Missing. 

O’Brien, Leo Francis—Pvt., U. 8S. Marine Corps, 
July 23, 1918, to Oct. 15, ag Deacon from 
home in Pawtucket, R. I., Dec., 1924. 

Strover, James H.—Pvt., Co. M. 112th Inf., June 
28, 1918, to May 8, 1919. Harel eyes, brown hair, 
fair complexion, 45 years old, 5 ft. 744 in. tall. Miss- 


ing from home in Mabscott, W. Va., since Jan., 1926. 
Garner, William wwe —Cpl., Co. A, 304th 
Amm, Trn. Gassed in A. E. F., moody, threatened 
suicide. Left home in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 
1921, to go to Chester, Pa., to seek work. Missing. 
Pac NINI, Guiseppe—Pvt., Co. M, 39th Inf., dis- 
charged Apr. 9, 1919, S. C. D. on account dementia 
Admitted Manhattan State Hosp., N. Y. 


praecox. 
Apr. 12, 1919, missin; ag = on Sept. 12, 1919. 

Katz, Abraham— 146TH Inf. Blue 
eyes, black hair, fair aoe. I] 5 ft. 6 in., born 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 25, 1895. Was drug addict 
at age 16. Hospitalized at Phila. Gen. Hosp, for 
drugs, May, 1921; dementia praecox, Dec., 1921. 
Missing since Mar., 1924. 

Drake, Arthur E.—Pvt., Co. K, 43d Inf. Born 


Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 24, 1881. Reported addicted 
to use of drugs and liquor, ‘mind oes. Admitted 
Veterans’ Home, Kansas, Jan., 1926, dropped from 
rolls June, 1926. Missing since 1926. 

Prerce, Daniel (col.}—Left home in Washington, 
N. C., July, 1923, to seek work in New Bern and 
Wallace, N.'C. Mind affected during 1922. Brown 
eyes, black hair, black complexion, 5 ft. 6 in., white 
spot below right shoulder blade. Scars R. kneec ap, 
L. elbow, L. hand. Born Aug. 11, 1891. Missing. 


JOHN J. NOLL 
The Company Clerk 


The (ourt Takes the ©ase 


(Continued from page 15) 


This silence has not gone un- 
The Toledo 


oddly silent. 
detected by the nation’s press. 
News-Bee comments: 

“The time is just about ripe for Ameri- 
ca’s ex-service men to look about them and 
inquire irreverently. ‘When are the rest 
of you birds going to step up and take your 
medicine?’ 

“The ex-service men took theirs first. 
The federal budget had to be cut and cut 
heavily. Out of the payments to the ex- 
soldiers came $450,000,000. The service 
veterans, naturally enough, fought against 
it; but once the law went through they took 
it, on the whole, like men. 

“At the time the country had a lot of 
praise for an administration that dared to 
defy such a well-organized and powerful 
lobby. It was widely remarked that how- 
ever much merit there might be to the 
veterans’ claim for special attention, times 
were extraordinary and the interest of the 
nation as a whole must be put above the 
interest of any single group. 

“That was all true enough. But the ex- 
service men are entitled to wonder, now, 
when some of the other groups that have 
been enjoying special privileges are going 
to get similar treatment.” 

And the Salt Lake City Tribune takes up 
specifically, in this connection, an evil with 
which you are all familiar: 

“Governmental economies cannot end 
with the huge slashes which have been 
carved out of particular groups. Rather, 
they must proceed to the ultimate limit, 
must continue on, until all waste and ex- 
travagance have been removed from the 
federal budgets. 

“This, in brief, is the declaration of Louis 
A. Johnson, national commander of the 
American Legion, on his visit to Salt Lake. 
It is both logical and consistent, as well as 
the natural expectation of a group which 





has been called upon to share heavily in 
the government’s program of economy. 

“Current economies are necessary, im- 
perative. But, as Commander Johnson in- 
dicates, justice demands that they be pur- 
sued to the absolute limit. There can be no 
lasting program of economical administra- 
tion of governmental affairs, unless it 
drives directly at all unnecessary expendi- 
tures. It is the only way in which the cur- 
rent course can be justified before all 
people. 

“Mr. Johnson, perhaps, has something of 
the same thing in mind, as he directs 
general attention to the financial involve- 
ments that have come to governments as a 
result of tax-exempt securities. There 
never has been much doubt that such a 
course ultimately would serve to distort 
the tax burden, which in turn was bound 
to make for a governmental problem. 

“We have encountered this very conflict. 
Vast sums of private money are tied up in 
governmental financing, largely for the 
tax preference allowed. That it is an ob- 
stacle to private financing and private 
initiative is self-evident. Perhaps the 
Legion leader is not far wrong when he de- 
clares that it is the seat of a major portion 
of our trouble. Certainly, in such times as 
these, when taxes constitute a major con- 
cern to every individual, there can be little 
hope of relief while preferential bids make 
governmental securities the first objective 
of capital. The logical limit of this is sup- 
pression of private effort in favor of gov- 
ernmental activity, which inevitably re- 
sults in the destruction of the sources of 
taxation.’ 

In an editorial entitled ‘ ‘In Defense of 
the Legion” the Newburgh (New York) 
News says: “The American Legion being 
made up of all sorts and conditions of men, 
no one person can presume to speak the 


The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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Continue 
to Serve 
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A De 6 
AMerican Leg 
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This is The American Legion poster for 1934, which will be dis- 
played everywhere in the country after November Ist under 
arrangements to be made by posts with the local members of the 


Outdoor Advertising Association of America. 


Order blanks and 


information have been sent by National Headquarters to all posts 


minds of all of them. The majority, how- 
ever, undoubtedly fit into a picture pre- 
sented by National Commander Louis 
Johnson in an address. This is a picture 
born of the spirit of devotion to country 
which stands for the patriotic ideals in 
peace for which its members offered them- 
selves in war.’”’ And the Meridian (Missis- 
sippi) Star declares: ‘“No just person would 
see those veterans who are broken in mind 
or body cast off by an ungrateful govern- 
ment. The general public—that part of 
the body politic which is neither pro- 
Legion nor anti-Legion—has nothing but 
admiration and respect for the veterans 
who are waging their battle in behalf of 
comrades whose lives were utterly and 
absolutely ruined by military service.” 

The Indianapolis Times says: “The 
nation needs the Legion as never be- 
fore,’ and the Kansas City Star asks for 
“justice to deserving veterans.” The 
Shreveport Observer believes that Legion 
“observers” throughout the country ‘“‘can 
perform a most worthwhile service by com- 
bating every sort of governmental ex- 
travagance and demanding, instead, the 
same drastic economies which the veterans 
have been forced to accept.” The Marys- 
ville (California) A ppeal-Democrat asserts 
that ““The American Legion is on the right 
track when it levels its peace-time guns at 
the practice of the government in issuing 
tax exempt securities.” The Texarkana 
(Texas) Gazette applauds a Legion program 
having as its basis the slogan: ‘Every time 
you see a dollar wasted in government— 
whether municipal, county, state, or fed- 
eral—for the love of our disabled comrades, 
do something about it.” The Stockton 
(California) Record sees an opportunity for 
Legion leadership to “perform valuable 
service in these days of debatable differ- 
ences of opinion and policy.” 

Just as this issue of the Monthly goes 
to press, there arrives a clipping of a 
lead editorial from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat to conclude this symposium of 
comment from the nation’s newspapers 
from coast to coast. It is entitled “The 
Legion’s Alternatives”: 
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“The posts of the American Legion are 
getting ready for the national convention 
of the organization at Chicago which it is 
expected will be the greatest gathering in 
its history in point of numbers. It may 
well be, also, the greatest gathering in the 
definition and adoption of permanent 
principles and policies. 

“The Legion at this time is faced by two 
crucial alternatives. Is it to be the con- 
structively patriotic organization it was 
designed to be and make the welfare of the 
country its first consideration, or will it be 
primarily an agency for promoting drafts 
upon the Federal Treasury beyond the 
power of the country to sustain? The 
events of the last six months have created a 
situation which demands a decision on the 
part of the Legion, a decision which will 


determine whether it is to be an instru- | 


ment for the country’s good as well as for 
the real good of the veterans, or to be 
largely a political instrument for the ad- 
vancement of selfish interests. If it takes 
the former course it will go on and up; if 
the latter, it will go down, and ought to go 
down... 

“Tt is the recognized and unquestioned 
duty of the Government to give aid to dis- 
abled veterans who by reason of their 
service are entitled to help, and to the de- 
pendents of those who have sacrificed their 
lives in that service. It is the abuses of the 
system of benefits—developing gradually 
since the war until they created an un- 
bearable load upon the taxpayers—that 
have caused public condemnation and have 
endangered the financial integrity of the 
government. Such a system the Legion 
cannot consistently defend if it is to retain 
its status as a patriotic order. But it can 
rightfully and patriotically exercise its in- 
fluence in behalf of justice for those vet- 
erans or their dependents who are actually 
deserving of governmental consideration. 

“Tt will be well for the Legion, well for 
the deserving veterans, and well for the 
country, if delegations are elected to the 
national convention that will give support 
to such a policy and condemn any proposals 
that are not in accord with it.” 

















LAW 


for Business 
Success 


Keen business men everywhere recognize one 

formula. It consists of three words— 
“LAW FOR SUCCESS” 

And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get this 
success. In fact, probably most of the men whostudy 
law today have no idea of taking the bar examina- 
tion or becoming lawyers—they want law training 
to give them mastery of men and situations in busi- 
ness. You know that— 

(1)—the man with legal training is a leader— not a 


ower. 

(2)—legal training keens your mind-— clears away the 

fay) that stump the ordinary fellow and 
makes you master instead of man. 

(3)— knowledge of law the 
executive work. 

(4)—Many top executive es are filled by men who 
have studied law 


plications of 





No matter whether you're in a big corporation or 
a smal! business—in a great city or a little town—a 
practical knowledgeof lawcannot fail to beof realand 
vital help to you in making a more successful career. 
At home—in spare time—you can acquire legal 
training— ae equip yourself—either for the 
degree of LL.B. or for a greater success in business, 
whichever you prefer. 
Law Training—at Home— 
in Your Spare Time 
There is no investment in the world likely to pay a higher 
return than an investment in law training. 
in otherwise wasted hours—at home— nights — with 
LaSalle guiding you—working with you—step by step—you 
can acquire a sound legal trainin 
snovervesssasn Che Jnion, you II find law-trained men who 
came up through LaSalle. W hat others have done you can do. 
And LaSalle offers either a full law course leading to 
LL.B. or a shorter business law training— whichever yee 
fe r. All text material including valuable 14-volume 
ibrary. Training comprises the most effective features of 
modern ey instruction. Cost very low—terms mighty easy. 
Send oday y 2 valuable 64- age “Law Training for 
mS free and enables you to adequately 
judge for ourself. _Don't n't put it o it off every di day cor counts. 
LASALLE 1 EXTENSION t UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 9361-LR Chicago 


I would like to have full 
pay ate geedksbeemp a nde 
aw ning er with copy o: w Training for 
Leadership,”’ without obligation. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to 
success in every important phase of business. If more inter- 
ested in one of the fields below, check and mail now. 
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Soap for daily use. 

Ointment to heal skin irritations. 

Taleum ideal after bathing. 

Brice tic. cach. Semple tres, 
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TO CHICAGO FOR THE 
GREATEST AMERICAN 
LEGION CONVENTION 
IN ALL HISTORY... 


Every Post in this country, no 
matter how wel! your Dru 
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Drum Corps, in- 
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923 Ludwig Bidg., 1611 MN. Lincoin St., Chicago, tl. 
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FeAnKi ie INSTITUTE 
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“Director Belt reduced my waistline from % ; 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. “gr, 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals." —G. Newton, Troy, N.Y. 

Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath, 


YOUR VIGOR as fat vanis NEW 


uscles go 


Loose, fallen abdominal 
back where they — Gentle anne , EASY WAY 
action increases elimination —— ee 


ularity in a normal way without 
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[Let us prove our claims. | 
No obligation. Write to- | 
yl day for trial offer. 
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Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
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and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Teil | 


| Your Big Moment Is Due 


(Continued from page 31) 


with its dazzling white uniforms, silvered 
| helmets and shining Sam Browne belts. 
When the fifty or more drummers and 
buglers from Miami let loose on parade you 
-§ get a thrill comparable to seeing the Statue 
| of Liberty after eighteen months in the A. 
E. F. 

Yes, Harvey Seeds Post will be at 
Chicago all right, but that isn’t news. Our 
excuse this time for painting the rainbow 
or gilding the sunset is a note from Joe 
Frank, Post Adjutant, telling how the out- 
fit went to the Florida Department’s con- 
vention held in Havana early in May. 
The outfit flew to Havana. 

Just flying isn’t news any more either. 

But the Miami drum corps flew in grand 
style, as is befitting the Legion’s erstwhile 
national champions. It flew in the forty- 
| passenger, four-motored American Clipper, 
| pride of the Pan-American Airways Sys- 
oe | tem. Fourteen men had to go in one of the 
| two other planes used to haul Miami Leg- 
ionnaires to Havana, but the forty on the 
giant air liner got a new thrill. The ship 
carried the corps the 250 miles from Miami 
to Havana in two hours and fifteen min- 
utes. The main body of Florida Legion- 
naires, 800 of them, made the trip by train 
and boat, a day’s journey. The corps 
marched in the parade in Havana just two 
and a half hours after it left its home city. 
It won the state championship, as usual, 
and was presented with a silken Cuban 
flag by the Cuban government. 


Economy Act Policy 
FOUR-POINT 


program to govern 

the Legion’s attitude on future 
changes in the Economy Act was recom- 
mended at a conference of the Legion’s 
rehabilitation workers and department 
officials of the Northeastern States held 
at Washington at the end of June. The 
|meeting was authorized by the National 
Executive Committee in May and was the 
first of four to be held in all sections of the 
country before the Chicago national con- 
vention. Watson B. Miller, chairman of 
the National Rehabilitation Committee, 
presided. The program, which will be 
submitted to the Chicago convention, was 
as follows: 

That no war veteran disabled in line 
of duty suffer any reduction of those bene- 
| fits granted such veteran in the World 
|War Veterans Act as in effect prior to 
| March 20, 1933. 

2. That hospitalization under Federal 
Government auspices be afforded to all 
| veterans not dishonorably discharged who 
require hospital treatment and who are 
not able to pay for their own treatment. 

3. That perpetuation of service connec- 
tion for all veterans properly granted such 
service connection under laws in existence 
prior to March 20, 1933, be recommended 
as an item of Legion policy. 














4. That the benefits provided for de- 
pendents of veterans as established in 
the World War Veterans Act be resumed 
and maintained as the Government’s 
policy and that in no event shall widows 
and dependent children of deceased World 
War veterans be without government 
protection. 


Armistice Day Envelopes 


ERVICE men who have progressed 
from stamp collecting to the collecting 

of cachets and envelopes will want to get 
in touch with Legionnaire Albert Gyngell, 
Cachet Director of The Philadelphia 
Record Stamp Club, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. On November eleventh the 
club will mail envelopes decorated with a 
commemorative steel-engraved Armistice 
Day cachet. The cachet will be applied 
free to as many envelopes as a Legionnaire 
For fifteen cents the club will mail 
two different-colored 


sends. 
on Armistice Day 
envelopes bearing the cachet. 


Teapot Dome’s Neighbors 
HERE are Legion posts composed 
entirely of physicians and dentists, 

other posts made up mostly of artists and 

actors, and still others to which only police- 
men or firemen belong. Now Orin Snyder 

Post of Midwest, Wyoming, modestly ad- 

vances a claim to distinction in the fact 

that it is composed entirely of workers 
in the Salt Creek Oil Field, an area of four 
miles by ten, adjoining the famous Teapot 

Dome. The post was born in 1920 and 

has been going strong ever since. Most of 

the Legionnaires are employed by the 

Midwest Refining Company, a subsidiary 

of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 

“Wyoming gives service men taxation 
exemption of $2,000 on real and personal 

property,” writes Post Adjutant W. C. 

Ind. “The taxation lists provide a con- 

venient check-up for each year’s member- 

ship campaign, so that we don’t overlook 
many prospects.” 


South Londonderry Limited 


ROM Bract.eporo to South London- 

derry the West River Railroad winds 
its way through thirty-six miles of Ver- 
mont mountain scenery, but no de luxe 
passenger train with blazing lights flashes 
from town to town in thirty minutes. No, 
the West River Railroad is a serpentine 
line and even a daylight journey is an ad- 
venture. Passenger trains fled from its 
rails some years ago. Wherefore, residents 
of the valley rubbed their eyes on a night 
in March when a train which looked like 
the ghost of something that ran back in 
1899 rumbled into view and a locomotive’s 
whistle and bell echoed back from the hills. 
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At stopping places, they learned it was 
Brattleboro Post of The American Legion 
on its way to South Londonderry. 

“That was a trip,” reports Errol W. 
Richardson of the Brattleboro outfit. 
“Other posts have chartered special cars 
and special trains, but we believe we are 
the first post to lease an entire railroad 
system. When Robert T. Shepardson 
Post of South Londonderry invited our 
post to pay it a visit, we found we had 177 
men who wanted to go. So we got the 
road’s entire rolling stock, consisting of a 
locomotive and two coaches, and borrowed 
a caboose from the Central Vermont Rail- 
road so we wouldn’t be crowded.” 


Boston Legion Chorus 


HEN Countess Elektra Rosanska 

became director of the Suffolk 
County American Legion Glee Club last 
January, she found 150 Legionnaires of 
Boston and vicinity raring to go musically, 
in the same spirit which had marked the 
A. E. F. when Countess Rosanska knew it 
in 1918. Only thirty of them could read 
music, but after eight months of concerts 
the outfit is all set to compete with other 
Legion choruses during the Chicago 
national convention. General Pershing 
called Countess Rosanska “the Singing 
Colonel of the A. E. F.” She is a noted 
operatic soprano and has sung in grand 
opera both in this country and in 
Europe. Under her direction, the Legion 
Glee Club has appeared in concerts this 
summer throughout New England. 


Name and Fame 


MONG the names that led all the rest 
when Irwin (Pennsylvania) Post 
ceremoniously bestowed American Legion 
school award medals upon the prize stu- 
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If the Legion goes to Paris or Rome for its 1937 national con- 

vention, watch Miami! Miami Post’s drum corps got its wings 

this spring by flying to Havana, Cuba, in The American Clip- 
per for the Florida Department convention 
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dents of the grammar grade graduating | 
class of the Irwin schools was the name of 
Yee Doo Tuey, born at Kwangtung, China, 
in 1913. 

Those who witnessed the ceremonies in 
the high school auditorium and in front of | 
the flag pole on the school house grounds 
reflected on the marvels of destiny. A| 
World War, breaking out a year after a! 
Chinese boy is born, changes the currents 
of world affairs, and he is borne upon them 
to a new land. In 1926 he had arrived in 
Irwin knowing but a few words of English. 
In six years he had mastered the first 
eight grades. Not for scholarship alone, 
but also for his possession of other qualities 
which made him outstanding among his 
fellow pupils was he awarded one of the 
five medals given boys of his class, the 
Post Commander reminded the audience 
at The American Legion medal cere- 
monies. 


Roll Cail 


EONARD H. NASON, who wrote 
“Late Harvest,” is a vice-commander 
of Crosscup-Pishon Post of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts . . . Marquis James and Frederick 
Palmer are members of S. Rankin Drew 
Post of New York City . . . Orland Kay 
Armstrong belongs to Goad-Ballinger Post 
of Springfield, Missouri, and is chairman 
of the Child Welfare Committee of the 
Missouri Department and a member of the 
National Child Welfare Committee .. . 
John R. Wilson is a member of Villa Park 
(Illinois) Post . . . National Commander 
Louis Johnson is a member of Roy E. 
Parrish Post of Clarksburg, West Virginia 
. Abian A. Wallgren belongs to Thomas 
J. Reath Marine Post of Philadelphia . . . 
Bernhard Ragner, a Paris newspaperman, 
is a member of Paris (France) Post. 
Puitie Von BLoNn 





WANTED 


MEN HANDY AT TINKERING 
AROUND THE CAR - - TO 
TRY LAVA SOAP 


Car tinkerers wanted! Amateur garden- 
ers, too! Men handy at doing odd jobs 
around the house! All men—and women 
—who get their hands extra-dirty are 
wanted to try Lava Soap—to find out 
for themselves how quickly this hard- 
working, long-lasting cake gets the 
grimiest hands clean. 

Lava is made specially for extra-dirty 
hands. It contains fine, powdery pumice 
which gets even ground-in grime in less 
than a minute. Lava contains glycerine 
and other oils which soothe the tender- 
est skin. It saves you money because it 
outlasts ordinary toilet soaps 3 to 1. 

Don’t waste ordinary toilet soaps. Don’t 

wash gobs of expensive lather down the drain. 
The very next time your hands get grimy, 
reach for a husky cake of Lava 
and watch the grime disappear 
like magic. 
FREE—a full-sized cake of 
Lava. Address Procter & Gam- 
ble, Dept. 349, Box 1801, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Give full name 
and address. 


Gets the Dirt—Protects the Skin 


A Procter & 
Gamble Product 
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A few years ago this new and handsome Buck 
Skein would have sold for $10. A few months ago, 
when raw materials touched their lowest prices, 
this miracle became a reality—the new Buck Skein 
is here in all its glory—at $3.50. 


Under a magnifying glass you would see that 
Buck Skein is now constructed like talons of steel, 
interlocking in a vise-like grip. Neither the claws 
of rough wear nor the fangs of winter make the 
slightest impression on Buck Skein’s velvety sur- 
face. This is no idle boast—I back it up with a— 


LIFE-TIME GUARANTEE 


Wear Buck Skein hard. Wash it. Rub it. Scrub it. 
Maul it. Not a fibre gives "way. It will not shrink. 
It won't fade. It won’t do anything but act as 
handsome as it really is. 


The Jacket pictured above, the “Cossack,” has a 
self-bottom band for extra wear; adjustable hip 
straps and buckle; slashed deep pockets. The 
Jacket pictured below has a_ knitted worsted 
band (preferred by some) and buttoned flap pock- 
ets. Either style can be had with Talon Slide 
Fastener. Take particular note of the knitted 
wristlets concealed in the sleeves. Just another 
new feature for warmth. Keeps cold winds from 
blowing up your arms. Colors: Buckskin tan and 
gray. 


See your dealer without delay. Lose no time be- 
cause these low prices can’t last. Good stores sell 
Buck Skeins. But if your deal- 
& = er is all sold out, then 
-- mail me the coupon be- 
low, enclose your check 
or money order, and I'll 
send your new Buck 
Skein—and prepay all 
carrying charges my- 
self. 








( Slide 


Fastener ) Knit Bottom 


nao’ Stint, O% 


% LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. L9, New York City. 
See that I get my new Buck Skein Jacket 
in the style checked. (Check here) 


Cossack Jacket (See large picture) a 

Knit bottom Jacket (Small picture) $3.50 

Cossack [Jor Knit bottom [ with 
the Talon Slide Fastener 


$4.500 


Give neck band or chest size. Ghaas 
Here’s my check [] or money order [J 


Name 


Address 





workers, coming from American taxes, 
should be spent for American-made prod- 
ucts, so others may also be put to work .. . 

Again we must say, in order to answer 
those who would attempt to write some- 
thing into the “Buy American” program 
that never was there, that there is no boy- 
cott of all foreign materials implied or in- 
tended. There are foreign commodities and 
raw materials that we must purchase 
abroad for they are neither produced nor 
grown here. We must get coffee from over 
the seas, likewise crude rubber, and tin, 
and silk, and other things. But we can, and 
should demand the “Made in the U. S. A.” 
stamp on manufactured products we pur- 
chase, when there is both a domestic and 
an imported article to choose from—and 
thus do our individual parts in securing the 
return to America of a job for him who 
would work, and a living wage for the 
worker.—Legion News, Detroit, Michigan. 


Economy, THou Art A JEWEL 


HE Boards of Review, of five members 

each, are soon to be named and to 
begin the task of reviewing the claims of 
ex-service men who were knocked out by 
the recent economy spasm as well as many 
others who for one reason or another have 
been stood off by previous boards. 

There are going to be well over 800,000 
claims to review and adjust and it’s going 
to be quite some job for these boards to 
take evidence on. Many of these claims 
have been before the Veterans Bureau for 
many years and each one was given a care- 
ful review on the evidence submitted. As 
time passes and we get further and further 
away from the war it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the claimants to secure proper- 
ly substantiated evidence. 


IE National Rehabilitation Com- 

mittee of The American Legion, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C., is pre- 
paring a revision of the Post Service 
Officer’s Manual which will cover com- 
prehensively the provisions of the Economy 
Act and the regulations and interpretations 
pertaining to it. When printed, this will 
be distributed widely. Announcement of 
the publication date will be made later. 
Completion of the work has been delayed 
by the series of changes made in the orig- 
inal Economy Act and its regulations and 
instructions by Congress, the President 








| time. 


and by the administrative officiais, and the 
consequent uncertainty regarding many 
provisions which has prevailed up to this 
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The fact that these boards will be po- 
litical may be taken as a guarantee that no 
one will be in a hurry; then too, each mem- 
ber of each board will receive $15 per day 
with $5 per day for expenses making the 
daily cost of each board $100 per day. 
Should each board give decisions on 16 
cases per day (which is unlikely) then each 
case would have cost $6.25 for review and 
at that rate the cost of reviewing 800,000 
cases is going to cost the taxpayers five 
million dollars and this will be charged up 
to the Veterans Administration and paid 
out of the Veterans Bureau allowance. 

The ordinary man on the street is in- 
clined to wonder why it is necessary to 
spend these millions, when with the 
medical staffs at the Veterans’ hospitals 
there is already all the machinery neces- 
sary to do this work at no extra expense. 
The only answer seems to be that it is an 
economy move—economy at the expense 
of thousands of deserving disabled ex- 
service men.—Legion Record, Walter C. 
Lee Post, Walla Walla, Washington. 


REPEAL THE “Economy Act” 


PPARENTLY The American Legion 
must demand that Congress repeal 
immediately all of that portion of the so- 
called ‘‘Economy Act” dealing with vete- 
rans’ relief. After this is done it will then 
be the duty of the Legion and Congress 
to make statutory amendments to the old 
laws which would eliminate any unde- 
serving cases where veterans are being 
paid by the Government. 

One thing is certain; until the “Econ- 
omy Act” is repealed, there will be no 
just or permanent laws enacted to govern 
compensation for disabled veterans.—The 
Tennessee Legionnaire. 


COMING: THE LEGION’S OWN 
MANUAL on THE ECONOMY ACT 


The Rehabilitation Service News, dis- 
tributed monthly by the National Re- 
habilitation Committee among service 
officers of posts and Departments, has con- 
tained the text of law and regulations and 
much interpretative material, but fre- 
quently information published has become 
out of date before it could be distributed. 

The Legion’s national committee warns 
that it is unnecessary for Legion service 
officers to purchase guides to the new law 
published by other organizations or in- 
dividuals, since the Legion’s own Post Ser- 
vice Officer’s Manual, completed after the 
law and attendant regulations and _ in- 
terpretations have become stabilized, may 
be relied upon as up-to-date and authorita- 
tive and as otherwise suitable. 
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Outdoor Advertising Assn. 
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IS A DIRECT HIT —— a | | | 
FOR MEMBERSHIP if ee 


* & & A new and serious note! Membership! Direct, compelling! The imperative appeal! 
Lithographed in five colors. The sky a reflection of battle fire. The words above the black panel at 
the bottom are in black, and the words across the bottom are in the same orange color of the general 


background. The figure of the soldier from the trenches is in life-like tones. 
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See this poster on display at your department convention. It Post meeting and get action on it. The National Organization 
will be ready for thirty thousand outdoor panels the first of of The American Legion has officially adopted the above design 
November, through the co-operation of the Outdoor Advertising and has authorized the Morgan Lithograph Company, Cleveland, 
Association of America Inc., if your Post does its partand orders Ohio, to make, sell and distribute all Legion posters, display 
the required number early. Take this order blank to your next cards and windshield stickers bearing such design. 


=—_ ee erane ORDER BLANK—REMITTANCE, PAYABLE TO THE MORGAN LITHOGRAPH CO., MUST ACCOMPANY THIS ORDER — = = — = 
MORGAN LITHOGRAPH COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. nniceivitsietminniiaan—a 
Please enter our order for ee posters @ $1.00 each delivered. Check or money order for $............. enclosed. 


window cards @ 6c each delivered. (Minimum order 20 cards.) 


windshield stickers @ 3c each delivered. (Minimum order 50 stickers.) 


Post Ship posters to local poster plant owner: 
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IT TAKES 


HEALTHY NERVES 


TO FLY THE MAIL 
AT NIGHT 


@® ABOVE —A. M. WILKINS, air-mail pilot for Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc., has flown the night air 
mail over 150,000 miles. It takes healthy nerves to hang 
up a record like that! 


@®RIGHT—AT THE END of his night run A. M. Wilkins 


joins a fellow pilot, W. Niedernhofer, at Newark Airport, a anal +4,° 
the Eastern Terminal of TWA, for a chat and a smoke. Ne : y ) 
he 
' &) . ell 


“‘Camels never ruffle or jangle my nerves,’’ Wilkins says. 


, #08 it is more FUNTO KNOW ff STEADY SMOKERS 
e 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos TU RN TO CAM ELS 
than any other popular brand. 
They are milder, richer in fla- A. M. WILKINS, air-mail ace, 
vor. They never tire your taste says: “It’s a steady grind, all 
or get on your nerves, right, living up to our tradition 
‘ that the mail must go through! 
A, That’s why I smoke Camels. 
And I smoke plenty! Camels 
never ruffle or jangle my 
nerves, and I like their mild, 
\ bs rich flavor.” 
Cy :; it it it 
. Steady smokers turn to Camels 
aS because the costlier tobaccos in 
@ EVER NOTICE HOW airplane passen- @ 4 nn ee 8 Oh Se Easees 
gers smoke at each stop? Camels never ¢ 4 never tire the a vour taste 
¥ : and your nerves will confirm this. 
get on your nerves, no matter how much te Start smoking Camels today! 
you smoke, and there’s more real enjoy- 


ment in their costlier tobaccos. “| 
é = - right, 1933, 
R. J _ olds Tobacco Company 


+ ¢ lobaccos 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 








